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MOLIERE. 


Corxertte, Racine, and Voltaire, are great 
names in the dramatic literature of France, but 
Moliére is greater than any of them, if popularity 
he taken as a test of their merits. The ‘ Cid,” 
“Athalie,” and ‘‘ Mérope,’”’ may be more praised, 
but ‘‘Le Tartuffe,”” and ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,”’ 
we suspect are more read and better remembered. 
To what is this to be ascribed? Is it to any su- 
periority of genius in the comic writer, or to the 
greater popularity of that department of the drama 
to which he devoted himself—or to both? Or 
has popular estimation placed Moliére in a higher 
rank in tht dramatic art than he is entitled to 
hold? We do not think that it has, but we attri- 
bute the preference rather to the more universal 
attractiveness of the comic muse, than to any su- 
periority of genius on the part of the favourite, 
in comparison with the great tragic writers of the 
French stage. 

As poetry of the very highest rank, tragedy will 


always be read with the utmost interest by the | 


few capable of appreciating it, and even upon the 
stage the pomp and circumstance which usually 
attend it, will have great attractions for that more 
numerous class who delight in theatrical spectacles. 
jut withal, if we are not greatly mistaken, comedy, 
generally speaking, is much more universally at- 
tractive than her buskined sister, and even in the 
closet, and certainly upon the stage, has more ad- 
urers, and these by no means of the least polished 
and enlightened classes. Dryden, in his Dedicatory 
Epistle, prefixed to the “Spanish Friar,” observes: 
“The truth is, the audience are grown weary of 
continued melanchaly scenes, and I dare venture to 
prophesy that few tragedies, except those in verse, 
shall succeed in this age, if they are not lightened 
with a course of mirth; for the feast is too dull 
and solemn without the fiddles.” (Works, vol. vi. 
p. 580.) But we suspect that if the truth were 
always told, it would be found that the taste 
of Dryden’s contemporaries is not singular, and 
that in all ages not even ‘a course of mirth,” 
for relieving the melancholy scenes, has pleased 
. well as a course of mirth without melan- 
cioly at all. The solemn scenes of the Greek 
tragedy were invariably relieved by music and 
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dancing. Yet, after all, it required an effort in 
the Athenians to affect, for any considerable 
length of time, the gravity and decorum requisite 
to comport with the lofty sadness of such plays 
as the “ Electra,”’ or the ‘‘ Medea;” and we know 
‘that the performances were often interrupted by 
calls for the exhibitions of shows ; we can scarcely 
imagine such a call to emanate from the amphi- 
theatre of Broad Grins, that paid willing homage 
to the jestsof Aristophanes. The Roman “ Exodia” 
were farces, played by the youths after the re- 
gular players had left the stage, for the purpose, 
‘as we are told, of removing the painful impres- 
sions of tragedy. So it was in France during the 
reign of Louis XIV., if we can believe Moliére, 
who puts the following confession in the mouth 
of a great admirer of tragedy, and despiser of 
‘comedy, one of the Dramatis Persone in “La 
Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes :” “ Il y a une 
grande différence de toutes ces heantalles a la 
beauté des pieces sérieuses. Cependant tout le 
monde donne li-dedans aujourd'hui; on ne court 
plus qu’a cela; et l’on voit une solitude effroya- 
ble aux grands ouvrages, lorsque des sottises ont 
tout Paris. Je vous avoue que le cour m’en saigne 
quelquefois, et cela est honteux pour la France.” 

We do not think that the causes of this pre- 
ference lie very deep. It is quite proverbial that 
we are more disposed to rejoice with them that 
rejoice, than to weep with them that weep; and 
it is not to be wondered at that we i 
predilection into our amusements. Certainly all 
the play-goers, and nearly all the readers of plays, 
look upon the drama merely as a source of enter- 
tainment; and it is nothing but a natural feeling 
that prompts us to seek entertainment in scenes 
of cheerfulness and mirth, although as a tempo- 
rary relief from the cares and inquietudes of real 
life. He must be either more intellectual, or 
more morose than his neighbours, who relaxes 
himself more agreeably with the “ sceptred pall,” 
than with the 











“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
N and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
of the more sportive muse. 
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Of the latter more anon, but that the former 


The effect of scenical representation upon this ny 
painted the latter to the life is well known. Plato, 


preference is great; it is highly favourable to the 


enjoyment of comedy, but detracts from rather 
than enhances that of tragedy. There are not a 
few to whom the tinsel glitter of the kings and 


a great admirer of comedy and of Aristophanes, 
sent the plays of the latter to Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse, as the best pictures that could be given of 


queens of the latter is an attraction, but it shares | his countrymen. To what tragedian was such a 
the admiration of these persons with exhibitions | compliment ever paid? We do not treat even 
which have little relation to the drama, and on | Shakspere’s Historical Plays as faithful portraits 
principles with which its intellectual character | of our Tudors and Plantagenets. 

has no concern; whereas all the means and appli-| Tragedy owes much of its material inefficiency, 
ances of the stage fall short of producing such an/as an instrument of scenical art, to its being 
impression upon the mind, as the unassisted ima- | necessarily imaginative, and to a great extent 
gination can do. It is true that the genius of a | abstract—qualities which add much to its intel- 
great actor can mightily enhance the enjoyment lectual grandeur, but which cannot be adequately 


of one particular part, but he stands so much 
alone in his glory that the effect of the whole is 
often rather injured than improved by his tran- 
scendent acting. There is nothing more dangerous 
to poetry than to reduce it to a material form, for 
it is apt to lose the spirituality which constitutes 
much of its charm, and unless the genius of the 
poet is equalled by that of the artist, whose means, 
it is to be observed, are generally much more 
limited, the effect of the operation is to disap- 
point the mind, rather than to satisfy it. In 
comedy, on the other hand, poetry is not an es- 
sential element, and when it does occur there it is 
of a much less intellectual and lofty character, and 
consequently more easily materialized. The cha- 
racters, and the scenic accompaniments, are all 
more within the sphere of ordinary observation, 
and therefore more easily reproduced upon the 
stage, where the conflict with the preconceptions 
of the imagination is less. A piece of fine poetry 
gains little, if anything, by being declaimed from 
the stage; but a joke, a witticism, or a repartee 
gains immensely when spoken with the usual ac- 
companiments of the comic scene. 
too, that many more actors are fitted for comedy 
than for tragedy, and we can therefore see a whole 
piece more perfectly represented in the former 
than in the latter. 

Besides, if it be the object of the drama to hold 
the mirror up to nature, the one has advantages 


over the other, which render it a more perfect 


instrument of art. Tragedy, 


“ High actions and high passions best describing,” 


must explore recesses in the human heart equally | own invention, it declined. 


It is evident, | 


represented on the stage. A mighty genius indeed, 
‘such as Shakspere, may imagine such a concep- 
| tion as will command our sympathies, in spite of 
its abstraction, and embody the highest poetry in 
palpable forms; but to do so is the greatest 
achievement of the poetic art, and can be accom- 
plished only by the utmost genius and skill. And 
after all, to take two characters the most dissi- 
milar in intellectual conception, with whom do 
we most cordially and freely sympathise—with 
Hamlet, or with George Dandin? For our parts we 
say with the latter. The simple peasant is one, 
or at least one of a class with whom we have 
long been on terms of intimacy, and we enter at 
once into his feelings, though we laugh at his 
simplicity when he is duped by his lady spouse. 
| But the Danish prince is a gentleman whose c- 
_quaintance we have never had an opportunity of 
‘making, although we have frequently heard him 
'well spoken of ; and however much we are dis- 
posed to condole with him on his misfortunes, we 
‘have some difficulty in treating them exactly as 
‘he does; and yet the one is the noblest creation 
_of Shakspere, and the other is among the meanest 
of Molicre. Abstractions are not altogether un- 
known to comedy, but they are always dangerous. 
'It was into this error that the new comedy of 
‘Greece fell, when the vigour and raciness of the 
old school was repressed. So long as the comic 
| writers were permitted to paint men as they lived, 
moved, and had their being around them, their 
art flourished; but when that liberty was denied 
‘to them, and they were obliged to have recourse 
to characters and plots of history, aud of their 


If Moli¢re had fol- 





remote from common occurrence and from com- | lowed in the track of Corneille, and attempted— 


mon appreciation. It is very questionable whe- | 
ther there ever was a time when men existed | 
whose actual thoughts, words, and actions, repro- | 
duced on the stage, would furnish materials for a. 
proper tragedy. The Greek tragedians, next to 

Shakspere, by far the best writers of that species | 
of dramatic composition, profess to give pictures 

of the heroic ages; but that these are not correct 

we know, for they are far below the verisimilitude | 
of Homer, who painted more from the life, as they | 
are far above the classical portraits of the French 
school, which have no pretensions of that are 
But it may well be doubted if even the graphic | 
pictures of Homer convey a very correct idea of 
the times and characters which he describes. Can | 
the same be said of Aristophanes, or of Moli¢re ? 


we will not say classical comedies—but imita- 
tions of Aristophanes or Menander, or had shut 
his eyes to what was going on around him, and 
given us ideal pictures of the ridiculous, instead 
of graphic pictures of the men and women of the 
court of Louis XIV., and the Parisian bourgeoisie, 
we will venture to say that his name would not 
have stood so high in dramatic literature as it 
has always done. But he had too much good 
sense and too correct a knowledge of his art, 
to fall into this error. Nothing can better ex- 
emplfy both than the following exquisite observa- 
tions on the two departments of the art, which 
oceur in the piece from which we have already 
quoted, ‘‘ La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,” 4 
play abounding in sound criticism and sensible 
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remarks on the drama: ‘ Lorsque vous peignez | This play is called “‘Comédie en cing actes,’’ and 
des herés, vous faites ce que vous voulez; ce sont it is essentially a comedy. But in tragedy both 
des portraits a plaisir, ou l'on ne cherche point! requisites of the drama not only admit but call 
de ressemblance, et vous n’avez qu’a suivre les| for the union of melancholy and gaiety. The one 
traits d'une imagination qui se donne l’essor, et without the other is not natural, and although it 
qui souvent laisse les vrais pour attraper le | were so it is not pleasing. Shakspere knew this, 
merveilleux. Mais, lorsque vous peignez les/ for no one had a more correct idea of the princi- 
hommes, il faut peindre d’aprés nature; on veut! ples of his art. He was besides, above all others, 
que ces portraits ressemblent ; et vous n’avez rien | the poet—the grammarian of nature, as the an- 
fait, si vous n'y faites reconnoitre les gens de! cient quoted by Suidas prophetically expresses it 
votre siécle. En un mot, dans les piéces sérieuses, | —dipping his pen in the human heart. He con- 
il suffit pour n’étre point blamé, de dire des! ceived a character, or invented a plot, and de- 
choses qui soient de bon sens et bien é€crites ; mais | veloped it through varied scenes, without regarding 
ce n'est pas assez dans les autres: il y faut plai- | whether the result was a tragedy or a comedy,— 
santer; et c’est une ¢trange entreprise que celle | he thought only of presenting a picture of human 


de faire rire les honnétes gens.” | life. 


His plays, in short, are less tragedies or 


The conclusion we draw from these observa- | comedies, than sections of that mirror which in 


tions is, that comedy is essentially more dramatic | 


than tragedy, although the latter is more intel- 
iectual and poetic. The former will please more on 
the stage, and the latter in the closet. The former 
will be more popular among the mass, the latter 
will be more appreciated by the few. Buta great 
tragedy will be appreciated rather as a poem than 
as a play, and will gain comparatively little by 
the best acting, scarcely at all by the best scenical 
appliances; while a good comedy will both read 
well and play well, and its enjoyment will be 
mightily enhanced by the arts of the theatre. 
Hitherto we have been speaking of tragedy and 
comedy, strictly so called; but to prevent miscon- 
ception, we must add a few words on that mixed 
species of dramatic composition, of which Shak- 
spere is the great master. We have seen that 
melancholy alone will not please upon the stage, 
and the reason is, that continued scenes of sadness 
are neither pleasing nor natural. Whatever excuse 
may be found for the immortal sorrow of the Greek 
tragedy in its devotional origin and purpose, cer- 
tain it is, that the drama, to be effective, must 
above all things be natural; it must do neither 
more nor less than hold the mirror up to nature, 
and it is in the skilful reproduction of natural 
scenes that its art consists. Most dramatists, and 
especially the French, with the regular Greek 
models, and the Aristotelian rules in their view, 
have set themselves to compose works which 
strictly belong to one or other of the two great 
classes of dramatic composition, but that excludes 
from the picture a considerable part of the origi- 
nal ; it is studying Aristotle more than nature, tor 
the seenes of real life are not either wholly grave 
or wholly gay. In comedy, indeed, the grave, or 
at least the sad, may safely be excluded. Happily, 


little of what is purely melancholy, and at the | 


Surne time fitted for dramatic representation, oc- 
curs in real life, chequered as it is, and the con- 
tinued mirth is too pleasing to induce us to regret 
its absence. Occasional scenes of tragic interest, 
however, are not altogether inconsistent with the 
character of comedy. In one of Moliére’s pieces, 
and not one of his worst, “ Le Festin de Pierre,” 


the hero Yon Juan, after running the round of 


all those villanies which are associated with his 
name, 18 carried off the stage after a fashion unit- 


ing those of the exits of Dr. Faust and Manfred. 


his own breast reflected with infinite truth, and, 


therefore, with infinite variety, the scenes and 


characters of actual life. Our polite neighbours 
the French call, or rather used to call, this dizarre, 
and so it is,—and eminently so is human nature. 

To return to comedy, the very characteristics 
which render it more efficient and complete as an 
instrument of art, seem to tend to limit the sphere 
of its production. It is rather a remarkable fact 
in the history of the drama, that there have been 
many more great writers of tragedy than of 
comedy, notwithstanding the higher intellectual 
character of the former. In Greece, there were 
three to one; for we suspect that the pragrandis 
senex of the school was the only comedian entitled 
to rank with the great tragic writers. In France 
there has been the same proportion. The classic 
age of Italian poetry did not afford a single comic 
dramatist, though no people have a keener per- 
ception of the ludicrous and the grotesque than 
the Italians. We do not attribute much import- 
ance to such facts, because speculations upon the 
causes of the progress of art are apt to be chime- 
rical and generally are unprofitable. [t is obvious, 
however, that comedy, which should 


“Catch the manners living as they rise,” 





must be much limited to the age and country, the 


_manners of which it professes to depict, and that 


unless these are adapted to comic delineation, the 
art must languish for want of matériel. The per- 
fection of comedy does not consist in the mere 
reproduction of the scenes of common life, what- 
ever may be its character. These must have 
something comic in themselves, and the art of 
the dramatist is shewn in his selection of the 
ludicrous traits so as to develop with greatest 
effect « character or a plot. It has often been 
asserted that the proper end of comedy is to 
expose vice and folly by means of ridicule. But 
we conceive that its primary end is to excite 
mirth, and the exposure of vice and folly is 
often well calculated to do so, though that is 
rather a secondary end, (however, morally speak- 
ing, it may be the highest,) and many admirable 
comedies have been written with no such object, 
or without having any such effect. Besides, such 
a definition of the object of comedy confounds 





it with satire, from which it essentially differs. 
¥2 
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Comedy may be, and often is the vehicle of the 
most exquisite satire, but it is not necessarily 
so. It has a distinctive character of its own, 
of which the ridiculous is the essence; but vir- 
tue may be rendered ridiculous as well as vice 
and folly. The satire of Aristophanes directed 
against Socrates, was not legitimate because it 
wanted a legitimate object; it was, in fact, 
founded on a misapprehension, which when dis- 
sipated disarmed the satire. But the ridicule was 
genuine, because it put the sage in a view so 
laughable when contrasted with his character, 
real or assumed, (for it matters not which, ) that 
our mirth is excited whether we believe in the 
justness of the satire or not. 


The ridiculous—the matériel of comedy—has | 


existed more or less in all ages, and always will 
exist, so long as human nature remains the same. 
Boccaccio found it in an age of the darkest super- 
stition, and chiefly among its ministers and devo- 
tees. Butler traced it even in the acrimonious 
contentions of civil war. There must, however, 
be times and circumstances more favourable than 
others to its production, and it may well be 
doubted if they would have produced so laughable 
comedies, had Aristophanes been a contemporary of 
Cadmus, or Moli¢re written under the stern tyranny 
of the League. In our own country, comedy has 
at no period flourished more than in the merry 
times of the Restoration, when a reaction took 
place in the national mind, from the severe disci- 
pline of republicanism and its sister puritanism. 
Probably, as a general rule, though liable to many 
exceptions, it may be said, that the most favour- 
able circumstances for comic delineation are when 
nature has been softened from barbarism into civi- 
lization,—where that civilization has not dege- 
nerated from the follies of luxury and fashion 
into unpalliated crime—where the manners of the 
age and political institutions give full scope to 
the complete development of natural character— 
and especially where a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous, and a ¢furn for humour are national cha- 
racteristics, and make each individual to some 
extent, as Falstaff describes himself, not only 
witty themselves, but the cause of wit in other 
men. The age and country of Aristophanes had 
some of these characteristics in an eminent degree. 
Let us examine how far Moliére lived under simi- 
lar propitious circumstances. 

Born in 1622, his youth was contemporancous 
with the administrations of Cardinals Richelieu 
and Mazarin, the despotic tyranny of which 
would have been little calculated to relax the 
severity of character which the French people 
had acquired in the preceding age, under the 
terrors of the League, had its effect not been in 
some measure counteracted by the peculiar cha- 
racter of the opposition. The minority of Louis 
XIV. was agitated by a struggle for power 
between contending parties, who mixed with 
their ambition much of the levity supposed to be 
characteristic of their country. The gratification 


of personal vanity, more than the passion for 
power, influenced the leaders, who changed sides 
with their mistresses, and not unfrequently, at 


their dictation. The queen-mother was lampooned 
while her minister was outlawed, and battles were 
fought to gain the favour of the libertine Duchesse 
de Longueville. A body of lawyers aping the Eng- 
lish Parliament, to which their only resemblance 
lay in their common name, raised the standard of 
‘revolt, and while a cardinal headed the party of 


the court, an archbishop fomented the jealousies of. 


the opposition. The people. following the frivo- 
lity of their leaders, alternately adored them as 
their deliverers, and lighted bonfires on their 
disgrace. ; 

| This state of things was in some measure put an 
'end to when Louis assumed the reins of govern- 
ment in 1654. Foreign conquests succeeded civil 
dissensions, and a gay but libertine court set the 
‘example of polished manners, and diffused refine- 
ment along with licentiousness. At this period, 
the people of France were divided into three 
classes, the distinctions of which were prominent 
and well marked: the aristocracy, whose focus 
was the Court; the tradesmen and craftsmen, who 
inhabited the towns; and the peasantry. The 
last class vegetated in a state of simplicity and 
ignorance, which gave little scope for the develop- 
ment of individual character, though probably the 
trempe of the mass did not want archness and vi- 
vacity. Their manners, however, were gross as 
well as simple. The men spent much of their 
time in the cabarets, while their wives were alter- 
nately kissed and beaten. It is very questionable 
whether female virtue was better preserved among 
this class than in the higher ranks; probably it 
was less so: and certainly it was better preserved 
among the middle class. But conjugal infidelity 
was in all ranks reckoned more a foible than a 
crime, and a good beating of his frail spouse, at 
once restored the peasant’s temper, and vindicated 
his honour. The bourgeoisie were a plain and well- 
conditioned class, retaining much of their ancient 
simplicity of manners, with as little of the licen- 
tious refinement of those above them, as of the 
grossness of those below. Devoted to their 
boutiques, they were casy in their circumstances, 
and many of them ultimately obtained such a 
competency as enabled them to retire from trade 
and live in independence. Occasionally, one of 
these, forgetting his position, would affect the 
gentleman, like Monsieur Jourdain, who was no 
ideal portrait, but drawn from life. The original 
was a hat manufacturer of the name of Gaudoin, 
who lavished a large fortune, left him by his 
father, on needy people of fashion, who, like 
Dorante and Dorimene, made him their dupe. 
Ultimately he was confined at Charenton as a 
madman. Little removed from the condition of 
shopkeepers were the professional men, whom 
real ignorance and an affectation of deep learn- 
ing rendered eminently ridiculous. The pro- 
fessors of medicine affected much gravity, wore 
a robe when they went abroad, and generally 
rode through the streets on mules. They de- 
lighted in specifics, and a multiplicity of medi- 
cines, talked in bad Latin and scholastic terms; 
and as each had a theory of his own to support, 








their vanity and dogmatism rendered their con- 
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sultations rather distracting to their patients, the | armed at all points with syllogisms, professed to 
nature of whose diseases, far less their remedies, | dispute de omné scidili, maintaining their positions 
they could not agree upon. The result of the, with a fury quite proportionate to their preten- 
famous consultation on Cardinal Mazarin is well sions. One of them, the original of the philoso- 
known. The four most eminent physicians of pher in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who delivered 
the day were called in, when after much dispute | a course of lectures on eloquence and philosophy, 
each adhered to his own opinion, one maintaining | in a room in Paris which he called ‘“ L’académie 
that the seat of the disease was the liver, another | des philosophes orateurs,”’ and himself the “ mo- 
the lungs, a third the spleen, and a fourth the me- | derateur”’ thereof. When these pedants fell in 
sentery. It is not improbable that Moliére had love the picture was complete. One of Racine’s 
yersonal wrongs to avenge in ridiculing the physi- lawyers proposes to take his mistress to sce the 
cians, for his habitual bad health must have given torture inflicted, —‘‘ donner la question,”— and 
him much unfavourable experience of them. The Moli¢re makes Zhomas Diaforus desirous to treat 
lawyers were probably little less ridiculous, though | Angelique with a sight of the dissection of a 
we know not so much of them, Moliére having woman! These pictures were not overcharged. 
scarcely touched upon that class. He introduces Of Moliére’s literary contemporaries, he has left 
the avocats only once, viz., in the ‘‘ Malade Ima- us too exquisite a sketch to be omitted. In the 
ginaire,” and it is to pay them acompliment. It play from which we have already more than once 
is in the same piece that he gives a réle of some quoted, ‘La Critique de 1’ Ecole des Femmes,” 
importance to a notary, though according to the , Dorante, the sensible critic of the piece, thus de- 
prescriptive usage of the stage that functionary is | scribes them: ‘ La cour a quelques ridicules, j'en 
seldom absent when a marriage is in hand, but demeure d’accord; et je suis, comme on voit, le 
only pour dresser le contrat. The lawyers how- | premier A les fronder; mais, ma foi, il yenaun 
ever did not escape the lash. During Molié¢re’s' grand nombre parmis les beaux esprits de pro- 
lifetime they were severely handled by Racine in| fession; et, si l'on joue quelques marquis, je 
the “ Plaideurs.’’ Their pleadings savoured much | trouve qu’il y a bien fa de quoi jouer les auteurs, 
of the ignorance and scholasticism of the age. De-| et que ce seroit une chose plaisante 4 mettre sur 


ficient both in dignity and solidity, they displayed 
an indigested erudition, citing promiscuously the 
Bible, the fathers of the church, the Roman and 
canon laws, and occasionally the classics. The 


le théatre, que leurs grimaces savantes, et leurs 


raffinemens ridicules, leur vicieuse coutume d’as- 
sassiner les gens de leurs ouvrages, leur friandise 
de louanges, leurs ménagements de pensées, leur 


university of Paris, which in 1624 had obtained | trafic de réputation, et leur ligues offensives et 
an arrét, prohibiting on pain of death the publica- | défensives, aussi bien que leurs guerres d’esprits, 
tion of any work impugning the authority of) et leurs combats de prose et de vers.” 

Aristotle, could not fail to supply much of the 


net ; : . (To be continued. 
ridiculous. ‘There were scholars of that time who, / 








NORMAN HAMILTON. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

CHAPTER XXXIL ‘last, and cause no trouble; musicians may intro- 
SOME OLD FRIENDS. duce whatever notes they list at the commencement 
Porte with large families seldom think (the of a symphony, without coming under any obliga- 
reason is that they have not time to do so)—if, tions to reproduce these original sounds, attenuated 
they did, one of their uppermost thoughts, morn- | or deepened, at the conclusion of the piece; but the 
ing, noon, and night, would be how to dispose of miserable romancist must give an account of every 
their progeny. A scion of oligarchy never has character that happens to figure on his insigni- 
much trouble in this way—the oldest gets the ficant stage. He is like a boatswain to whom a 
coronct, as a matter of course; number two enters score of tars 1s delivered over for a shore excur- 
the army ; number three, the navy; number four, | sion, the whole complement must be searched for 
the church; number five, the civil service; number in lane and alley, the roll called on the surf- 
six, the bar; number seven—what for him?) beaten sand, and every man and mother’s son duly 
When a nobleman has seven sons, even in a cor- | re-delivered on board the gallant bark that rolls 
rupt country like our own, he is, for a time, | at anchor in the offing. We do not approve of the 
puzzled what to do with the last; and so we do|custom—there be some characters who figure in 


uot venture to predict the fate of Septimus. The |our pages, of whom, and of whose ultimate 
writers of fiction are sometimes troubled after a | destiny, the less that could be said, so much the 


‘Imilar fashion, as to the disposal of their literary better—but custom 1s inflexible, and how much 
ofspring; painters may crowd their canvas with | soever against any canon of our own institution, 
ever so many figures, they are there from first to’ we must comply with it, and afford some insight 
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into the after career of certain worthies, regard- | your fromag ge, old feller! Bedad, if I think you 


ing whom recent chapters have been silent. 

There is a 
street of Edinburgh, on an autumnal afternoon, | 
who has the air of an old acquaintance, and yet | 
his costume belies the suspicion. He is whisker- | 
less, but has a large grey moustache, with hair to. 
match; green spectacles prevent his eyes from | 


personage descending the High- | 


know me! 

‘Know you, sir!’ roared Theodore, quivering 
| with iodide. & as he discovered that the Colonel 
was the fictitious maritime hero. ‘“ I know you 
too well. What in the name o’ the auld fiend 
himsel’ has brought you here >’ 

‘* Don’t use strong language,’ 


’ replied Mr. Flint, 


being seen, while a large cloak conceals exact | “it hurts my f feclings.” 


details of outline. We must have seen that man | 
before, and, to satisfy curiosity, although the in- | 
dulgence of the virtue may not imply over-much 
polite ness, we shall make bold to follow him. He | 
passes s downwards, and is beyond the Tron Church | 

—<down still—pshaw ! Some old military man 
going to visit a brother officer in St. John’s or 
New-street (aristocratic in those days). No—he 
passes both openings! Then he is a stranger, 
bound for Holyrood ; let us return and think no 
more of him. Nay, not so fast—see, he slackens | 
pace, he is examining doors, and will earth | 
immediately. He enters Theodore Reid’s shop! | 
That settles the point—he must not now be lost 
sight of. 

The anknown finds Theodore at his little desk. 

“T understand, sir,” says s he, in a hoarse voice, 
‘that you keep some very nice, fine, old cheese. | 
I am a connoisseur in the artic le, and grudge no 
price. Just let me go down into your cellar, will | 
you, that I may taste some of your rarest.” 


‘““A gormandizing Englisher, ” thought Theo- | but if you do rouse me, ye’ll repent it. 


dore; “but they aye pay.” And, so saying, the | 


merchant shut his bank pass- -book, which he was 
in the act of summing, and, locking it in his desk, 
prepared to attend the fastidious destroyer of 
maggots. ‘ Oor cellar is no very weel rid up,’ 

said Theodore, as he conducted his customer to | 


the trap-door already known to the reader, ‘and | 
down the 


tak’ care o’ 
st: alr. ng 
‘No apology,” replied the stranger, “ the stair 
is be ‘tter th: in the one le ading down to the state- 
cabin of the last seventy-four that I commanded.”’ 
Theodore bowed obeisance at this remark, which 
implied a naval hero, and peradventure an admi- 
ral. The unknown having accomplished the 
descent in safety, he looked briskly round the 


ver claes, as ye come 


premises, which were still faintly illuminated by. 
the sun, and making a sudden spring, he seated | 


himself on the top of a puncheon cask, with an 
agility of which his aged ap pearance gave no in- 
dication; and ere Theodore h: ul time to recover 
from his surprise at this gymnastic feat, the naval 
hero had seized a bottle of Theodore’s best port, 
and striking off the neck by a blow on the edge 
of the cask, he applied the stump to his lips w ith 
a deliberation that evinced a predisposition on the 
part of the operator to discuss the greater portion 
of the entire contents. 

Theodore stared in dumb astonishment. 

“Rather sour and harsh,’ remarked the in- 
truder; “but the truth is, you Scotch do not 
know how to kee ‘p wine ; 
had in this cursed country except whiskey, and /f 
aint gentlemanly. However, what can’t he he Iped, 
needn't be lamented;—come, hand me some of 


-famili: ar, 
aif we cot them; even you, my sweet sir, pure and 


the re is no liquor to be | 


‘What do you want with me, sir 

‘Patience, my dear sir, patienc e.’ 

‘“‘T will have no patience, wi’ the ike 0’ you— 
in one word, what do you want °’ 

The Colonel motioned to the trap-door, and 
Theodore went and secured it, and having per- 
formed this service, he leaned against a cask, sul- 
lenly waiting till his unw elcome visitor should 
condescend to unburden the object of his mission. 
Mr. Flint did not appear to notice Reid’s impa- 
_tience, and taking up the now half-empty bottle, 
he amused himself b tossing it in the air—a 
'pastime which only incensed the trafficker the 
more. 

‘Leave off this fooling and tell me what you 
want with me,” grow led Theodore, advancing 
hastily, as if w ith the intention of doing bodily 
harm to the Colonel. That worthy was, howev cr, 
too nimble, and he adroitly eluded his grasp. 

“Don’t put me in a passion, sir,” vociferated 
Theodore; ‘it is not often that I get into a rage, 
I have 
not forgotten the trick that ye played me last 
time ye were here wi’ Copley.” 

‘Ah! do not mention that name!’ cried Flint, 
pathetically, “it recalls associations that vat this 
| precise moment are ‘peeulic uly unpleasant.’ 

‘Is he hanged ?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“le deserves ity” 
‘and so do you.’ 

“We shall not speculate as to deserts, as Portia 
says, in that passage with which you are no doubt 
it would be ‘up’ with the whole of us 


replied Reid, sarcastically, 


spotless as you are, like a lily hanging on a 
delicate stem, even you, if viewed through a 
microscope, might not present an aspect wholly 
faultless.” 

“Man! you'll drive me mad—say in one w ord, 
what do you want?” 

“Well, since you insist on knowing the cause, 
I shall tell you; but allow me to remark how 
much a counter blunts one’s sensibilities. We 
gentlemen are never in the habit of opening busi- 
ness abruptly, we prefer a little of what the French 
call ee in order to fill up with curves those 
angular va ancies which grosser natures leave 
absurdly open.” 

“What do you w ant? if you don’t be quick 
’ U go up stairs.’ 

‘Pray do; I shall in that case finish my wine 

all the more comfortably.” 

Theodore’s dark visage became livid with passion 


at the continued trifling of his visitor, and, ap- 


proaching him in a menacing attitude, he ad- 


dressed him for the last tume 
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“Harkye, sir! I’m in no humour for your|consider exactly what your position is. I have 
I never liked you in all my life, and only to go to your mayor here, and secure to my- 
Say at once | self a free pardon, and the reward offered for the 
You, | apprehension of those connected with the issue 


> 


nonsense. 
never less so than at this moment. 


what you want, or T’ll soon end the matter. 


now that there i is a door leads into the passage ; of, 
I’m rather auld, but I think I have pith enough | ‘* Wheesht, sir—ther’s no use in speaking the 


to take you by the neck and toss you out at that | name o’ things that we ken about. But hear you 
door, if I find it necessary. Do you understand | this, oor Scotch law needs twa witnesses—do ye 
me 2” think that oor koorts wud tak the evidence o’ a 
During this address, Theodore had slowly ap-_ | he abit and repute blackguard like yoursel’ against 
proached the Colonel, and suddenly seizing him by | a man like me, that has never been kent to brak 
the collar, he shook the officer with such force the law in the smallest jot or tittle? Flint, yo’ve 
and freedom that the latter was quite satisfied as | mista’en your man.’ 
to the ability of Reid to carry the proposed threat} “Not so fast, my excellent friend,” replied the 
into execution. The Colonel, therefore, prudently adroit Colonel; “ there is a certain old lady re- 
dropped further levity, and, so far as it was pos- | siding in your city, who has had transactions 
sible for one of his character to speak without | with you as well as Mr. Copley, and for the sake 
cireumlocution, he delivered his message in a of confirming any statement that may procure for 
form comparatively plain and straightforward. | her the elegant gratification of seeing you die with 
“ Now, then, Mr. Reid, that we understand | your shoes on, I have no doubt—indeed I have 
each other,” resumed. the champion, “you will | positively ascertained—that she is prepared and 
please to observe that the present juncture is | willing to aid me in carrying out my little plot.” 
peculi: wly unpropitious for me, and that de sirous| “The cursed auld limme , I thocht she had 
of a change of air and scene, I wish to go abroad. | been killed by the mob the ither week.” 
There 1s Copley, he is to be tried before the Old; “Some persons have the tenacity of cats, and 
Bailey, where it may run hard with him—he will | my venerable and amiable friend belongs to that 
get the best. certifie: ites, as to character, from his | species; but even supposing that the old lady had 
present employer, but it is questionable how far|met with the fate that you gallantly hint at, she 
they may avail him. Copley had not what I may | has a son, an interesting invalid, who would have 
call an artistic mind, but still I shall miss his} been equally prepared to supply the place of his 
society—it will cause a decided blank, such as I} excellent relative, in the small negotiation that I 
felt whea my friend General Pigeon was killed| have in my eye. Now as time presses, may I 
in his duel with Major What-d’ye-callum of} beg that you will favour me with an answer to 


my proposal ?” 
‘How much do ye want?” inquired Theodore, 





Thingummy.’ 
“Well, sir, and what hiv I to do wi’ your 


going abroad ?”’ | musing. 
“Nothing except that I expect you to furnish) “ Well, having every disposition to be lenient, 
the means.” 'I have fixed the amount at a mere trifle, say five 
“Means! me furnish you! Pll see you—.” _ hundred pounds,” 


“ Nay, my dear sir, keep your temper. Abroad| “Five hundred devils!” exclaimed Theodore, 
I must go, and furnish me with the means you | swelling with indignation. ‘‘If ye had said a 
must and shall.” five or even a ten pound note, I wadna hae 


‘Must and shall,” growled Theodore, ironi- | minded that, jist for the sake o’ getting quit o’ 
cally, “ we'll see.” _you—but five hunder—pooh ! the man’s in a 


“Of course we will. There is a young man to | creel.’’ 
be executed here to-morrow morning. Jt was I ‘T do not exactly comprehend your last obser- 
who caused his apprehension. That makes you start. | vation, Mr. Reid, but if you do not think me in 
I set the Bow-street officers on this young man in | | carne st, you are very much mistaken, never, in- 
london; I then thought he had knowingly cheated | deed, I take it, more thoroughly mistaken in all 
me, but Copley satistied me that he had not. 1) your life. I shall call at your shop to-morrow 


afterwards set the Edinburgh authorities on his | forenoon, at twelve to a minute, and if you have 
k.” not the sum mentioned ready for me in Bank of 


trac + 
‘Why did you do thi it if he was innocent ?’ | England notes or gold, just take your chance of a 


“To save myself,” replied the Colonel, woolly. ‘few fathoms of rope—that’ sall. I can joke with 
‘Now if I had the power to bring him to the my friends, and have joked a good deal in m 
scaffold reluctantly, I certainly have it within my ‘time, but at present I am in no joking mood. 
means, if I am so ’ determined, to pay you a simi- | Good afternoon, Master Reid.” 
lar compliment, Master Re id. So take your; And so saying the Colonel proceeded to the 
chanee, the small trifle in money, or—the gibbet. | trapstair, and having withdrawn the bolt of the 
I observe you are not looking pleasant, but pray | hatch-door he disappeared and left Theodore to 
do not meditate any violence. I have the imple- | his own meditations. The merchant took no heed 
ments of self-defence, and I would rathe T do busi- | of the departure of his visitor, but continued long 


hess with you agreeably than otherwise. and sullenly to lean against a post of his cellar, 
“I'm not to be frightened,” said Beid, dog- wrapt apparently in deep thought at the considera 
godly. tion of the alternative placed before him by his 





“T have no wish to frighten you—but just] associate in crime. The shadows lengthened op 
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the damp and 


finally the sun disappeared behind the tall houses well as me. 
of the Canongate, and was seen no more, but the priority ; but in this case, 
Theodore stood in his old position, still absorbed served,’ 


in reverie. 

‘‘Maister! what about the herrin’ for Stettin ?” 
screamed one of Theodore’s lean assistants, from 
the top of the rickety trap-stair. 

At the familiar call of business Reid instantly 
became himself again, and he at once proceeded 
to the shop to answer the interrogatory of the lad. 

‘‘Whaun does the brig sail?” 

‘* At twal the morn’s nicht.” 

““Weel,”’ replied Theodore, “if ye get the 
casks sent down to Leith wi the carts the nicht, 
ye may gang and see that ne’er-do-weel hanged ;’ 
the mornin’—but mind it’s only a privelege, and 
unless the things are down ye canna gang—it 
would be a pity for your ain sakes that ye should 
lose the sicht, it s a grand example to thochtless 
young fellows.’ 

The fellows bestirred themselves, not so much 
we must do them the justice of saying, on account 
of the motive held out by their master, as for the 
prospect of a partial holiday, a luxury to which 
they were rarely accustomed. They accordingly 
bustled about, and did gallant service among the bar- 
rels in the cellar—while Theodore took his station 
ut his little desk near the door, ostensibly for the 
purpose of examining the herring invoices, but in 
reality he stood at that little desk with his thoughts 
far otherwise employed. He compressed his lips, 
knitted his brows, and otherwise looked so sternly 
reflective, that if like Mrs. Siddons when studying 
Lady Macheth, he had seen his own features in a 
mirror, he very likely would have been startled at 
the representation. Theodore was, however, too 


earnestly engrossed with his own reflections to | your swect society. 


take heed of changes in physiognomical expression, 
and so he thought on. 

‘*She sails the morn at twal at nicht,” 
aloud to himself, and then he sunk into his former 
reverie, and there we shall leave him, in order to 
take note of the further proceedings of the Colonel. 

The bully sauntered up the street with the air 


walls of the cellar, and dry, and so you may have a few drippings as 


Ladies, I know, should always have 
‘first come, first 
is one of those proverbial sayings which, 
in my reverence for antiquity, I should wish to 
| preserve intact.” 

‘“‘Peace, jackanapes! if you rouse me, I may 
sacrifice him and you too. Let me have some 
money. I am starving, I tell you, and a trifle 
which you would throw away, may save me and 
my sick boy, who is dying.” 

we Upon my honour, good mother, save and cx- 
cepting a few pence—” 

“Pence!” shrieked the hag, ‘I have not seen 
any for many aday. The boy and I have been 
starving, and coppers would be a boon. I was 
nearly killed by a savage mob, and I thought my 
son and I would have died together ; nobody came 
near us. At this moment I have not so much as 
would purchase a single meal.”’ 

“Very distressing, indeed, my dear madam: 
and since matters have come to such a pass, I shal] 
not scruple, trusting always that it will not offend 

your pride, to make offer of my purse to the extent 
of half-a-crown, or say three- and- six.’ 

“Give me the money,” exclaimed the old 
woman, eagerly clutching the proffered coins. 
‘‘Give me the money. Hurt my pride! do you 
say, fool? Yes, it does hurt my pride, that I 
should require to stoop so low as to take charity 
from you. I meant to have gone to the fellow 
Reid, but I am not able to walk further. Away! 
out of my sight; I cannot bear to look on you!” 

‘‘“My dear madam, whence the fury? It is 
quite true that I was at one time the apprentice 
of your lamented husband; but it does not thence 
legitimately follow that I should be —. - 
But I see you are chafed ; 


adieu, my ancient sprig of rosemary !” 





he said | 
' . . . . v ° 
allowing him to go off for a few minutes, cau- 


The Colonel made a gallant flourish with his 
hand, and left the angry beldame: who, after 


tiously set herself to work to track his footsteps: 





but this, to one of her age and condition, was a 
hopeless undertaking. She, indeed, hobbled after 


of a fine gentleman, and he had not left Theo- him as fast as her. sickly and emaciated frame 
dore’s shop a distance of a few hundred yards | would permit; but the Colonel was rapidly dis- 
till by a singular coincidence he encountered the appearing from her sight, when Character Cook 


hag. The old woman looked pale and sickly, and 
her withered face was env eloped in a dirty hand- | 
kerchief, which only served to make her pinched 
features more ghastly. 

“Ah, my dear Madam, truly glad to see you,’ 
exclaimed the officer ; 
unexpected than agreeable. I wished to have an 
interview with you, and was about to return to| 
my hotel and call for a directory in order that I | 
might discover your residence, but your personal | 
appearance at this interesting juncture will save 
me the trouble.” 

‘‘Give me some moncy, fool, I’m starving.”’ 

“My dear madam! that is precisely my own 
situation, and I have come to Scotland for the 
very purpose of negotiating a small loan with our 
tender-hearted friend in the Canongate here. | 


“6 this i is a felicity not more | 





shall take care not to squeeze the orange quite 


suddenly crossed her path. 

“Dost see that man in the long cloak ?’ 
the hag eagerly. 

‘‘ No, 1 see no man in a cloak,” answered Cook, 


’ asked 


a testily. 


** Dolt! that is the man who betrayed the boy 
who is to be hanged to-morrow! After him, but 
use no violence ; only tell me an he oes to, 
and, if you can, where he lives. Aw: ay! 

Character clenched his fist, and vigorously 


making for himself a path amongst the crowded 


passengers, he sped forth like an arrow from a 
bow, in quest of the hated object. The Colonel, 
who had from the first been seen by Character, 
was too remarkable in his idiosynerasy to escape 
the keen eye of the scout, and he was closely, but 
not conspicuously followed—the carelc ‘ss, satur- 
nine gait of the man of leather being exceedingly 
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unlike one who was playing the spy. The bully 
was traced to a field in the suburbs, and after- 
wards to a low lodging-house in the City. Cha- 
racter took note of a particular portion of hedge 
visited by his victim, and subsequent events 


‘in which these matters were viewed by preceding 


,roved the importance of the tracking suggested , 


by the hag. 


CHAPTER XXXIITI. 
THE HEAD OF LIBBERTON'S WYND. 


Wuewn an exccution takes place in modern Edin- 
burgh, the gallows is stealthily erected at dead of 
night. Those in the vicinity are appalled, 

As they hear upon the scaffold floor, 
The midnight hammer sound, 


And although thus warned of the impending cata- 
strophe, they still gaze with mingled fear and 
dread on the grim machinery of death that greets 
them at the dawn of day. To those, again, who 
are beyond that terrible ‘‘ midnight sound,” the 
dread apparatus bursts upon their sight as a tree 
of ill-omen, that has reared its ungainly branches 
in asingle night, and which, spectre-like, appears 
and disappears with supernatural-like celerity, 
whenever its work is called for and performed. 
This is the custom in modern Edinburgh, but it 
was otherwise in old Edinburgh; meaning, by 
that phrase, o/d Edinburgh, as contradistinguished 
from ancient Edinburgh, regarding which latter- 
named city, we are not at present called on to pro- 
nounce any opinion. In the times, then, of old 
Edinburgh, the gibbet was not an instrument so 
rare asitnow is. Wedo not now, in Edinburgh, 


hear of its dismal existence oftener than once in | 








five years: but at the commencement of the pre- | 


sent century, penal death took place, in the Scotch 
metropolis, somewhere about twelve times in the 


generations. 

Nothing can strike the thoughtful student of 
past times more forcibly than the reckless expen- 
diture of human life; as compared with the mer- 
ciful practice, in regard to capital punishments, 


that obtains in our day. We do not merely refer 


to the amelioration of our criminal code, although 
that of itself is very remarkable : for who can now 
think, without shuddering, of blood being shed in 
torrents for mere personal assaults, for house- 
breakings above the value of five shillings, for 
petty trespasses, for purloining cattle, for forging 
notes, or for the many other offences for which 
the life given by God was wantonly sacrificed ? 
The capital crimes recorded in the British statute- 
book could, at one time, be counted in hundreds; 
and who, we again ask, can now think of such a 
state of things without horror? But, we repeat, 


‘it is not in connection with such offences that we 


wish to call attention to the low estimate of the 
sacredness or value of human life, that passed 
current in times preceding our own. The law of 
treason, so flexible in its construction as to repre- 
sent the caprice either of a sovereign, a minister, 
or a judge, has, times without number, consigned 
the bravest hearts of England to the ignominy of 
judicial murder. Sir Thomas More is one day 
fondled by his king, the royal fingers playfully 
encircle the neck of the Chancellor; but, in a 
brief space, these same fingers sign the death-war- 
rant, and other, although probably not more rude 
fingers, turn up the grey hairs that cover that 
venerable neck, in order that it may be bared for 
the descent of the axe. And all for what? Just 
because the author of ‘‘ Utopia’ will insist that the 
Crown has no jurisdiction in spiritual matters; a 
dogma which any Baptist drysalter may proclaim 


aloud with impunity in the very streets, in this 


year, if not oftener; and suitable accommodation | 


had, in consequence, to be provided for the fre- 
quency of such tragedies. The west-end of the 


fumous Old Tolbooth, called the “ Heart of Mid- | 
treason, incurred fourteen years before the con- 


Lothian,” had a projecting ground-story, on whose 
flat roof’ executions took place. A permanent 
horizontal beam daily flung out its dark shadows, 


as the setting-sun darted its parting rays down | 
his safety ? or, lastly, to the wholesale butcheries 


the picturesque street, with its fantastic air-built 
houses; while underneath there was a row of 
bustling shops, the owners of which busily plied 
their vocation under the literal roof of death. 
Custom deadens the keenest sensibilities. Mer- 
chants trafficked in the Market-place—burghers 
cracked their jokes—school-boys played their 
games—all immediately underneath this place of 
doom; and yet every one of them were uncon- 
lous of anything in the least degree approaching 
to levity or indecorum. But in our time, when 
capital punishments have happily turned out to 
be so infrequent, no traces of the implements of 


the reign of Queen Victoria. Need we refer to 
the infamous execution of Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
order of the buffoon James I., in virtue of a sen- 
tence passed on account of a trumpery charge of 


summation of his doom? or to the equally infi- 
mous fate of Sir Harry Vane, after the royal word 
of the libertine Charles I]. had been pledged for 


of Jeffreys, committed at the instigation of the 
tyrant James II.? We need not dwell on these, 
for they are notorious matters in history familiar 
to all. But there were many humble victims to 
these sanguinary codes, whose feeble cries were 
never heard above the turmoil and din of their 
day, and the echoes of whose stifled groans were 
not caught up x written story or popular tradi- 
tion, so as to be handed down to after generations. 
But though human ear heard them not, a great 
Eye looked down on earth, and One above heard 
the groaning of the prisoner and of those who 


destruction are permitted to be seen before the | were doomed to die; and we know assuredly, that 


time of their employment, or allowed to remain 
for a single moment after their object has been 


; 


a day of retribution will yet come. 
Thus reckoned of such slender value, human 


accomplished. This sensitiveness on such a | life was liable to be invaded at all times and sea- 
subject is creditable to our humanity, but it | sons,—the joy of existence apt in one moment to 
fuxgests an important question as to the aspects, be hushed in the demwar of death, the laughing 
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child of the morning to become the orphan of the} to refuse convictions, the Bank at last resumed 
night, the joyous bride of to-day changed into the | cash payments, suppressed notes of lower deno- 
distracted widow of to-morrow, the minister con- | mination than five pounds; the legislature made 
verted into the outcast, the judge into the felon, the offence non-capital, and now forging notes 
the court exchanged for the dungeon, the ball-|is a crime comparatively rare. Would that the 
room for the scaffold—how could the play of the lesson of this wise policy had been learned sooner. 
domestic and social affections be maintained, when | As it is, it stands for ever a crimson-stained page 
to the chance of such cruel reversions? in our social history. ; 
Were the relations of husband and wife, of father | The morning fixed for the execution of Norman 
and child, of brother and sister, of friend and | Hamilton was cold and wet, but yet a considerable 
friend maintained on the same footing that they | crowd had collected; for although the judicial 


are now? We think not. 
tie that links such together, there must in these 
rude days have existed a holier intensity of love 
than our more prosaic because more peaceful 
times can possibly develop. No daughter among 
us can be tried as the noble-minded daughter of 
Sir Thomas More was tried; and no peasant’s 
wife can now be called on to pass through the 
ordeal endured by the spouse of John Brown, of 
Priesthill. We have our social evils, and sore 
and deep they are; but judicial slaughter cannot 
be said to be included amongst the number. 

We stand at present at the foot of a scaffold 
whereon a convict, charged with uttering forged 
notes, is to expiate his crime, or supposed crime, 
by a public death. And what a blot were these 
laws on the British Statute-book! From the 
years 1803 to 1818, there were more persons exe- 
cuted for forging notes, than were respectively 
put to death for the crimes of murder, burglary, 
or robbery from the person, committed within the 
same period. Two hundred and seven human 
beings were prematurely hurried into eternity for 
forging notes, during these thirteen years of blood; 
while the number of minor punishments, and the 
futility of the gallows in diminishing crime, may 
be estimated from the fact, that two years subse- 
quent to the last-mentioned date, there were ob- 
tained within the compass of twelve months, up- 
wards of one hundred convictions for forging notes, 
and nearly three hundred for having forged notes 
in possession. The crime was unknown previous 
to 1758, the date of the first execution for its per- 
petration ; and it may be said to have seamed | in 
1825, when the voice of an indignant public was 
so lifted up, that the ignorant and selfish policy 
which had led to such extensive and fatal com- 
mission of the offence, had to be abandoned once 
and for ever. The Bank of England stopped pay- 


Perennial as is the | 





ment, and had to issue notes of the value of one | 
pound, and these were so easily imitated, as to. 


sacrifice of human life was much more frequent 
than it is now, still the death of a criminal always 
had its attractions for the populace; and, in this 
instance, the morbid feeling was enhanced by a 
general curiosity to discover how a gentleman 
would demean himself at the last hour. The 
whole space in front of the jail was filled by a 
throng of faces, gazing with visible anxiety on 
the apparatus of death; while every window in 


the tall grotesque buildings of the Lawnmarkct . 


had its animated occupants walling, as it might 
have been said, the boundaries of the moving cir- 
cles below. Fine ladies and gentlemen had paid 
for eligible seats on the evening previous, and 
with the ease which affluence alone confers, were 
calmly awaiting the appearance of the principal 
actor in this open-air tragedy. As the slow but 
sure hand of the church-clock pointed towards the 
hour of destiny, muscular men pushed the crowds 
backwards or forwards, according as the move- 
ment seemed to facilitate the acquisition of good 
places. Children were whisked on the shoulders 
of parents, in order that they might lose no part 
of the spectacle; while other children, females 
and dogs, who were unable to resist these ground- 
swells and upheavings of the mob, yielded to their 
influence with shrieks, oaths, and howlings. Anon 
some coarse jest would be made, and the crowd, 
pleased for the time with a temporary lull in 
the jostling, would laugh long and loud with a 
chorus of some hundred voices. Beggars, moun- 
tebanks, and pickpockets stood around on all sides, 
ready to ply their several vocations, whenever the 
smallest opportunity afforded a chance of success. 
All was mirth, jocularity, and excitement: and 
but for that grim, noosed cord that dangled omin- 
ously from the projecting beam—that piece of 
twisted flax which now hangs so passively in the 
drizzling rain, as to yield to every breath of wind 
that passes along the street—but for that signifi- 
cant object, the assemblage might have met at an 


create singular facilities for the manufacture of | election, or a fair-day, or a menagerie exhibition. 
counterfeits ; as these multiplied, the Bank ob- | That elastic loop will, in a few minutes, encircle 
tained an act rendering them free from all liability | the vital part of a brave and generous youth, and, 
connected with forged notes, and thus removed | pressing it with unyielding gripe, will separate 
from themselves a principal inducement to stop soul from body, and will convert that form, which 
the traffic. People were barbarously transported | the moment before had its life in every limb, into 
for having forged notes in their custody, and yet/a shivering, struggling, dying man. The noose 
intelligent men often could not tell the difference | dangles passively in the air, and in a brief space, 
between the real and the spurious note; and even} when it suspends its misshapen, distorted, mortal 
the bank-clerks themselves failed sometimes to} burden, it will dangle as listlessly as before; for 
recognise their own notes, and refused to exchange | life will then be quite extinct, and the muscles 
them for coin. Juries resisted this unnatural! | that fought so hard for life, will then be as inani- 
state of things, and demanded that the Bank/| mate as the rope that has been the instrument of 
should disclose its secret marks: and, continuing} destruction. All thisis to take place in a few mi- 
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nutes, and yet the mob laughs and shouts, kicks! “TI don’t know as how you land-lubbers do,” 
and presses, gives and receives jokes, and treats | replied the man; “but I know this, vhen ve 
the whole affair as if it were the most joyous, | strapped a feller, we kept time, and no mistake. 
laughter-moving carnival that the sports of the In the navy, a chap is sent to glory vithout one 
country could produce. Whence this cold-blooded | alf that are noise that you makes. There's Jack 
inconsistency? These must be human beings, and Crab, as tould the Capting that he couldn’t nor 
as such, they must have some human sympathies. | wouldn’t take the vane-staff out on the mizen- 
That bold, impudent-looking woman turns to the |truck. Says the Capting, ‘Crab, do you see that 
child in her arms with a look of maternal fond-| are sun? Vell, look at him, for you'll never see 
ness, and caresses it the moment that her quick | him set!’ And the Capting kept his word. 3B 
ear hears its sickly wail; and there must be huma- ‘three o’clock the court-martial wis over, and Jack 
nity in that pale-faced mechanic, who, amidst the | got the ribbon round his neck, and he was runned 
jostling of the crowd and several attempts to the | up to the mainyard-arm as fast as fun.” 

direct contrary, has contrived to keep his impish| It is impossible to say in what spirit Mr. Reid 
eon on his shoulder for the last half-hour. The | might have listened to this narrative, had his mind 
fiercest and darkest of human kind have their miti- | been perfectly free to listen to its details; as it 
gating qualities ; and although the scum of society, | was, the figure of the hag caught his alarmed eye 
the dregs of the populace, undoubtedly drift loose | just as the sailor commenced his story. The old 
at execution-times, yet we are not prepared to| woman had crawled to the scene of action with 
admit that fiends and demons alone surround the | evident difficulty, and, pale and exhausted, she 
scaffold. Our solution of the mystery is this.| was leaning her tottering frame against the wall 
The ignorant and depraved attend executions in | for support. The consummation of her malignant 
order to gratify their morbid feelings. The sight| hopes was at hand, and she gazed with a tri- 
itself, at the critical moment, awes them (except | umphant scowl on the scaffold and its terrible ap- 
in the case of notorious criminals); but as all ex- | pendages; and she was so intent on looking at the 
treme emotions lie close beside each other in the | apparatus of death, that she did not appear to be 
human bosom, the sense of the terrible readily | aware of the presence of Reid, although he was 
gives way to the spirit of levity, and hence the | inher immediate vicinity. Reid, however, could 
anomalous conduct displayed on such occasions. |not take his eye off her. Prudence would have 
Could any one, no matter how degraded, be sud- | dictated a change of position, when so unpleasant 
denly brought to a place of execution, he would|a person was at hand; but he stood riveted to 


‘become spell-bound under a subduing sense of the | the spot; and stirred not—his apathy evidently 


appalling character of the spectacle ; but when the | exciting the surprise of the old seaman, who obvi- 
masses congregate hours before an execution takes | ously expected that his marvellous relation should 
place, the mind has time to divest itself of all | have transfixed the trafficker with astonishment. 
solemn associations, and the gregarious principle| Theodore was not allowed to continue his reverie 
operates so talismanically on crowds, that the| undisturbed; a smart tap was administered to his 
slightest impulse communicated to the passions, | shoulder, and, turning round, he beheld the 
immediately acts on the motley throng, and sets | Colonel. 
all further restraints at defiance. ‘‘T trust, my dear sir,” said Flint, “ that you 

Theodore Reid stood at the circumference of | are duly impressed with a sense of the solemnity 
the living circle, with his journeymen and ’pren- | of the scene. I was afraid that I might have to 
tices reverentially standing beside him. An old| paint it from my own fancy; and, in truth, al- 
sailor, with a wooden leg, was in their quiet vici- | though my friends are pleased to flatter me by 
nity, as the tar had, from experience, been satis- | ascribing to your humble servant considerable 
fied that, in his dismembered state, he was not| powers in that way; yet, I assure you, I would 
able to resist the surges that rose up amongst the | rather that people should see and judge for them- 
inner circles. Theodore shared in the universal | selves, than that they should rely on my powers 
impatience, at the lagging pace of the minute-hand | of description. It is a very interesting sight, you 
of St. Giles’. Hours have never been one second | will observe, Mr. Reid ; and if you have any wish 
longer or shorter since the world began (mean and ‘to act the part of chief performer on any future 
apparent time excepted): but people will speak | occasion of a similar kind, you have just to shape 
of long and short hours, just as if the speed or| your twelve o'clock answer to the proper angle. 
slowness were in clock and watch and not in their | That’s all, Mr. Reid. There’s our acquaintance, 
own sensations. Divers persons may say with! the aged gentlewoman, over the way there; she 
Rosalind, that time ambles, trots, gallops, or would be exceedingly glad to behold you in that 
stands still with them, but, nevertheless, the sand | elevated situation that your virtues rve, and 
descends in the glass and the shadows lengthen on | I plead guilty to a slight inclination in that way 
the wall with certain and unfailing regularity, myself. But you will, of course, take your choice, 
and the curtain falls at last, but not a whit before | Mr. Reid; take your choice in any way that your 
or after its time. taste may direct you.” 

“I wish they would look sharp,” said Theodore| “Silence, you babbling fool,” replied Reid, 
teid to the old sailor. ‘‘To ye think they will | hoarsely ; “‘ this is no a time for jocularity.” 
be long after eight o’clock, freen? I promised to} ‘Toa mind happily constituted, and on which 
let the shop-lads see the hanging, by way o’ ex-|the sun shines, all seasons are alike, Mr. Reid; 
ample ; but we canna stan’ here a’ day.” and, as to jocularity, as you call it, Mr. Reid, 
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76 NORMAN HAMILTON. 


pray when may it be a proper season for your | express a determination that, when his day came, 
vinegar, greasy chops to relax into mirth. Cop-|he should not get off so easily. The Colonel 
ley says, you never were known to laugh in your slipped off, and was seen no more ; and the crowd, 
life.” after looking on for a few minutes in mute sur- 
“ Haud ye’r lang idiot tongue, will ye; there’s prise, gradually dispersed. 
the hour ga’in to strik.”’ | ‘7 was sure,” roared out a bricklayer, ‘‘ that a 
The hour of doom had at last come, and the’ gentleman wad never be nickit; it was a’ a sham 
hammers of St. Giles sullenly struck the fatal fra’ the very first.” 
number. The crowd was hushed intomomentary| ‘An’ us here for three hours,” said another. 
silence, and a feeling of suspense pervaded the “It’s a queer country,” added a third. 
vast assemblage. The small iron-grated door at But, in spite of objurgation, the dispersion went 
the back of the scaffold opened, and four javelin- on; for people soon tire of grumbling, when their 
men stepped out and took their places at the complaints have to be made to one another. 
several corners. The executioner followed next,| No execution! None, gentle reader. I have 
but no one followed him. Again the crowd) brought you as near the gallows as I could con- 
breathed heavily, if not audibly; and a cry of scientiously do; but I have no desire to cater for 
surprise burst from them, as the last officer of the| prurient appetites. Some stimulant is required 
law dexterously untied the cord from the beam,| by novel readers; but there are certain limits 
and again retired within the precincts of the pri- | beyond which no writer who cares for self-respect 
son. The javelin-men did the same; the grated-| will seek to trespass, and to describe the hangman’s 
door closed after them, and it then became evident work is little better than doing the hangman's 


to all that there was to be no execution. 


The hag now turned round to Theodore, and, | 
lifting her skeleton hand menacingly, she cast on | 
him a look of maddened hate, which seemed to! 


; 


duty. If you desire a solution of the mystery, 
please apply to the next chapter or two. 


(To be continued.) 








A NEWSPAP 


A cory of a weekly newspaper, published on 
board a steamship on a voyage to Australia, has 
lately been received; and as the contents afford 
considerable information as well as amusement, a 
few extracts from its columns may be interesting 
to readers on shore. It will be necessary first to 
give a brief account of the origin of this curiosity 
of newspaper literature. On the 21st of August 
last, the steamer Great Britain—whose singular 
history and vast proportions serve equally to ren- 
der her the most remarkable vessel now afloat— 
quitted Liverpool for the antipodes, having on 
board no less than 630 passengers, besides a crew 
numbering 130 men. ‘Two recent voyages across 
the Atlantic had proved that she was really as 
good and safe a sea-boat as she had been deemed 
before she made her unaccountable plunge beneath 
the waters of Dundrum Bay. Nominally rated 
as of 3500 tons burthen, her real capacity below 
her upper deck is stated to be nearly 7000 tons. 
Her new fittings were on a scale of corresponding 

ificence. Besides the main internal divi- 
sions of aft and fore saloons, midships, second 
cabins aft, and second cabins forward, she had a 
music room, with an elegant piano and other in- 
struments, three ladies’ boudoirs, a smoking-roon, 
four ice-houses, two hot and cold water baths, 
and, in short, ali the comfortable arrangements 
of a first-class hotel. In reading the description 
of the vessel, one begins to look upon a voyage to 
Australia in such a floating palace as an under- 
taking little more formidable than a jaunt to, 


been worthy of her name. 


ER AFLOAT, 


' Paris, and decidedly less unpleasant than a day's 


journey in an old fashioned stage-coach. On the 
whole, the journal of the voyage, so far as we 
have it in the paper before us, rather confirms 
this impression. The passengers seem to have 
had more enjoyment and fewer annoyances, than 
are usually found at sea. We are pen enabled at 
present to follow them as far as the Cape, where 
the Great Britain arrived on the 10th of October, 
and whence she departed on the 17th of the same 
month. But possibly by the time these words 
mect the reader's eye, we shall have had news of 
the steamer’s safe arrival at Port Phillip. 
Judging from their names, of which a list is pub- 
lished, the passengers seem to have formed alto- 
gether a very fair epitome of the nation from 
which they were derived. All the three king- 
doms, as well as the principality of Wales, had 


humerous representatives; and there was a due 
proportion of those luckless strangers whom dis- 


tracted Europe is continually casting on our 
shores, to swell the mass of our motley popula- 
tion. Such names as Sizumbanski, Bibienanski, 
and Fiezkiewics, may be said to speak for them- 
selves. It is satisfactory to find that the most 
perfect religious toleration prevailed on board the 
Great Britain, which would otherwise not have 
The form of govern- 
ment on board seems to have been a combination 
of despotism and democracy—Captain Matthews 
reigning supreme in his department, and the pas- 
sengers doing pretty much as they liked in theirs. 
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A NEWSPAPER AFLOAT. sé 


As many will remember, the departure of the structive as well as an entertaining kind,—and 
Great Britain from Liverpool, with her multitu- last, but not least, in establishing a newspaper. 
jinous human freight, made at the time a con- As in such a crowd of people, so closely congre- 
iderable sensation. ‘‘ Never, in the remembrance gated, some disorderly proceedings might arise, to 
al ho wi” wre 6 pameng, id 9 | he senorence of he wel segs mefeiy» 
re Live attended with the éc/at valua » by - 
wah flowed as’ Giparians of this leviathan | thews, and at once adopted, for forming an effi- 
steamer. The applauding and cheering shouts of | cient police force, from among the passengers 
the good friends we have left behind us hailed us| themselves. _ yee 
as we steamed majestically down the stream ; and | All these projects were carried into effect with 
the loud hurrahs of the assembled thousands who | great promptitude, and on Saturday, the 4th of 
lined the shores on either side were to us an ear- September, the first: number of the Great 
nest of their good wishes and hearty hopes for | Britain Times” made its appearance,—six copies 
our success. Steamer after steamer freighted | being written and circulated through the ship. 
with a living load, sailed around us as we jour- The publication was kept up in this manner with 
neyed on our way; and one after another, with a much industry and spirit until the steamer reached 
farewell cheer, left us and turned back—snapping the Cape. There the most interesting articles 
as they went the last material links which bound were collected and neatly printed in a handsome 
us to old England. Like the brave Old Romans, double sheet, which the passengers could send 
we are a little inclined to observe omens and | home for the gratification of their friends. Such 
auspices, particularly if they — success } = are the Ragwemes ar which now attend a steam 
, rved, and noted it, that the name of the voyage to Australia! 
pie porsirs cheered us most, and stayed by us | The “ leading article ’ of this newspaper is a 
to the last, was the Independence. The omen) regular journal or diary of the voyage, apparently 
was good: it appeared on the right hand. May)|kept by the editor. As it was probably written 
it be a prestige of what we will achieve, and of a A 4 day, Bae — ea 
» cour we are going to.” rom wee week, and thus submitted to the 
ae a propitious: a every- pence pe 4 gee’ eo, ~ a 
ing W time, in a satisfactory man-| sured of its ¢ ess. Unde ch circum- 
oy Steering oe past Dundruin Bay, wg a: a eT ogee | peer sand 
» yessel held her course down the Bristol Chan- | set down aught in malice,” wi ut immedi: 
ne. The last glimpse of land which the passen- | detection and exposure. But the journal bears 
gers gained was in the bright moonlight, which glis- intrinsic marks of being a plain, unvarnished nar- 
tencd on the blue precipitous mountains of Wales. | rative, and accordingly it has considerable interest 
On the following morning nothing — “ky “a ns a a, ae sag of Recep: he gt 
sea met their view. They were in the Bay of} tures, the pleasures, an e troubles, which a 
lay re usual, a long a heavy swell came | to be expected in a voyage of this kind. On the 
rolling in from the wide Atlantic, with conse- | 25th of September, for example, the musical com- 
quences disagreeable to many of the passengers, | mittee, appointed on the previous evening, had 
who seem to have considered themselves rather | been so active and so successful that they were 
ill-used, in being made sea-sick on board such : able to wd can a nn yeep. oy ho 
vessel as the Great Britain. ‘‘ We were much | rangements h n effec or a concert tha 
astonished at her behaviour,” one of them writes; | evening, at eight o’clock, on the midships deck. 
‘for though under the circumstances she must |The programme of the performances is given as 
have rolled, still from her size and heavy cargo | follows :— 
of merchandise and coal, we did not expect her to) Gice.—* Now pray we for our country.” 
roll as she did.’’ However, the two following Solo.— Cornet a piston : “The Adieu,” by Koenig. 
days brought pleasant weather and a calm sea; al zs a thy home.” 
the passengers regained their good humour, but Song.—Comic; « Lord Lovell.” 
hegan to find the voyage, with somuch unoccupied | yye¢-—Fjutes : “Fleur de Marie.” 
time at their disposal, rather h egenpea bs Setiey omnes & Gee. 
tiresome. Like practical men they set about re- Juet.—Flutes. ; 
medying this saleueieliiinn lh delay. On pe 7 ennag. ge oe Refugees. 
the evening of the 29th, a meeting was held in ame “ 
the fore saloon, for the purpose of organising} The concert, as the journalist assures us, went 
amusements of a useful and entertaining kind. off very well, reflecting great credit on the com- 
Various suggestions were made; and it was finally mittee. In particular, as was to be expected, the 
arranged, in true British fashion, that committees | ‘‘ Marseilles Hymn” was admirably sung. On 
should be elected for carrying the proposed plans | the same evening, we are informed, Shakspere’s 
into effect. Accordingly, parties were chosen admired play of “ Romeo and Juliet,” was read 
Who readily volunteered their services for making | to an attentive audience, in the fore-saloon, by a 
the necessary arrangements in the musical de- | gentleman who kindly volunteered his services,— 
partment, in regulating dances, and the more | and whose reading evinced great talent for per- 
quiet amusements of chess, draughts, and back- | sonification. The manner in which he repre- 
gammon, in instituting lectures and readings | sented the various different characters gave very 
from Shakspere, Scott, and works of an in-| great satisfaction. 
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This was pretty well for one evening. On the 
next an incident of a different kind occurred. A 
few minutes after the gong sounded for tea, some 
of the passengers who had assembled at the sum- 
mons were seen rushing out of the fore-saloon, 
with’ faces indicative of some horrible sensation. 
Each, with a full mouth and distended checks, 
made the best of his way to the bulwarks, where 
‘the sea received what the stomach would not.” 
A general cry of “ salt tea” explained the motive 
of this singular proceeding. The cook, by an un- 
lucky mistake had made the tea with salt water. 
The mistake, however, was “satisfactorily ex- 
plained,” and the commotion subsided. If any 
unpleasant feeling remained, it was soothed by 
the musical committee, who by some “‘ delightful 
music,” brought all again into harmony. Then 
the ship’s band played a few popular airs; and 
the evening’s proceedings were once more ‘‘ wound 
up with the national anthem.” 

This was certainly pleasant voyaging; but it 
must be borne in mind that the Great Britain, 
besides being an excellent sea-boat, had remark- 
ably good luck. She crossed the much-dreaded 
Bay of Biscay with gentle breezes and under a 
serene sky. Two months afterwards, the steamer 
Melbourne was dismasted in this same part of the 
ocean, and had to put into the Tagus in a miser- 
ably leaky and uncomfortable state. A month 
later, the steamer Geelong (then under sail) 
foundered in a tempest hereabouts, going down 
so suddenly that the passengers, in escaping to 
another vessel which was near at hand, had no 
time to save any of their property. 

Continuing her smooth and rapid course, the 
Great Britain, early on the morning of the 29th 
of August, passed the island of Palma, one of the 
Canaries. A contributor to the Great Britain 
Times gives a description of the picturesque view 
in highly artistical language. There was a 
bright moonlight; and shortly after midnight, 
the watchers, who were on the look-out for the 
spectacle, saw the lovely landscape rise before 
them. They beheld the high mountain, with its 
purple summit, reflecting back the moon’s rays in 
variegated tints; the convent mid-way up its side, 
with every wincow seemingly illumined ; the vil- 
lage at its foot hushed in repose; the little church, 
with the cottages clustering round, as if for pro- 
tection; whilst here and there glittered a light. 
The passengers (or, at least, the contributor to the 
Great Britain Times) gazed with delight upon the 
scene, peopling in imagination the convent, with 
monks and nuns engaged in some sacred vigil, and 
the cottages with fond mothers or devoted wives, 
each trimming the lonely lamp to light the fisher’s 
boat safely home. A squall sprung up and inter- 
rupted these sentimental musings, and the beauti- 
ful island of Palma faded into the misty distance. 
A few hours afterwards, they saw the island of 
Ferro, the westernmost of the group, rising like 
an immense bank of clouds on their left. The 
next day, they entered the torrid zone. The heat 
now daily increased, its effects being visible in the 
form of profuse perspiration. It did not, however, 
put a stop to their music and dancing, which were 








kept up with great spirit in the moonlight even- 
ings. Many interesting objects now began to 
attract the attention of the voyagers; for those 
tepid seas are prolific of animal life. Porpoises 
swam round the vessel, or bounded after one 
another, ‘‘like a pack of hounds in full cry;” 
albicore were seen leaping six or seven feet in the 
air; and shoals of flying-fish began to appear. 
Oue evening, a porpoise, about five feet long, was 
harpooned and drawn on board, amid the shouts 
of the passengers. A few days afterwards, two 
land-birds, evidently driven off the coast of Africa, 
alighted, in-an exhausted state, on the rigging, 
and were caught; one of them is described as not 
unlike an English water-rail. The next day, an 
immense number of flies, evidently from the same 
quarter as the birds, were blown about the ship, 
and many were seen alighting on the passengers ; 
they were about three-quarters of an inch long, 
striped with blue lines across the lower half of 
the body, and covered with a reddish coloured 
hair; their bite was rather severe. The wind, at 
the time, (naturalists may be glad to learn) was 
blowing from the south-south-east, off the coast 
of Sierra Leone. 

By this time, the voyage had lasted long enough 
for some grievances to make their appearance. No 
sooner were they discovered, than the genuine 
British remedy was applied. A “ meeting” was 
held in the fore-saloon, and a remonstrance was 
drawn up and presented to the prime minister— 
or, in other words, to the chief officer, Mr. Cox, 
who seems to have been personally very popular. 
The exact nature of the grievance is not stated, the 
report being extremely concise. All that we learn 
is that ‘‘the meeting went off most amicably,” 
and that Mr. Cox ‘“‘ was loudly applauded during 
the course of his moderate and substantial re- 
marks.”’ Promises of amendment were made, 
and were, “to a certain extent,” fulfilled. 

The following may be taken as specimens of the 
jocose paragraphs which appeared at this time in 
the newspaper :— 

Our intelligent readers will, no doubt, observe we are 
rapidly nearing the line; we therefore recommend all 
whose inquisitiveness would urge them to obtain a peep 
at the said line, and who are fortunate enough to have 
very good telescopes, to get their glasses cleaned, and, on 
Monday evening, to keep a sharp look-out under the 
bows of the vessel; and if their glasses can distinguish 
objects in the dark of a nature like this “line,” we posi- 
tively assure them they will obtain a sight which few 
have seen among the many who have crossed it. 

Important Notice.—His Serene Highness King 
Neptune has communicated to his clerk on board, his 
intention of visiting the Great Britain, on Monday, the 
6th instant, when he trusts he will have the pleasure of 
giving audience, at his levee, to many of the distin- 
guished foreigners at present visiting his dominions. 

P.S. White kids and white chokers are not requisite, 
as his barber will be in attendance, in the smoking- 


room, to dress gentlemen appropriately for the occasion. 
Genuine tar-soap and hoop-razors only employed. 

Notick.—Sea-Serpext.—The sea-serpent was (sup- 
posed to be) seen, on Monday last, chasing us astern. 
We are informed it was very like a whale. 

CORRESPONDENCE.—The suggestion of John Frost, 1 
place a stove in the fore-saloon, will be considered when 
icebergs are seen. We would recommend him to fill up 
his spare time in assisting the stokers, 
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Whist recommends all hungry gentlemen to visit the felt I was in the presence of royalty. His wife accom- 
fore-saloon any evening, where there is always a good | , ied him; but, sir, these ocean goddesses are not 
supply of stakes upon the table, and where they may be like the human race, for her ladyship had a noble pair 
assured they will be well cooked. 7 ar of whiskers from one ear to the other. The barber was 

Grog is rejoiced at the great flow of spirits which a terrific personage; and what a shudder ran through 
characterizes the passengers in his department of the | the audience when he opened up his five-foot razor, and 
sonnel. felt its saw-toothed edge! Operations commenced, and 

ae ° find stad | several were submitted to the shaving operation, under 

In the ‘‘ poets corner, we nd @ spiritec | King Neptune's superintendence. Sundry questions were 
address from Neptune to the Great Britain, of put, and their character investigated, which determined 
which the foliowing lines will show the quality :— | — Ras on ad the paw wes » be soplied. of at o. 
mh ar ‘ - ' | they had to be washed ; and when shaving was over, they 
king ca pea met a oe se ome — | were plunged into a large tub, and to keep them com- 
And welcome yo Ay my gg >| pany and further the views, sanitary commissioners, and 


You sweep my kingdom far and wide, my billowy foaming | several lookers-on were also shoved in, and there they 


tide; . . “vi . 
P . / : ‘ P | tumbled about gloriously, like so many ses in a 
You are ray glorious children born, my gems and ocean |tea-kettle. By-and-bye, I heard « pump amok coe 
pride. : ? ; ; | at a great rate; and in a moment, a gnm.-looking fellow 
In lightning and in thunder, while Euroclydon rides | played the hose on me with a most serene face, fancying 
high, |(he must have been mad) that I was on fire. By-and. 


We welcome you with all our might, and all our foes defy. | bye the tub was upset, the water was played promiseu- 
From east to west, and north to south, we kiss your bows | ously everywhere, and on everybody. Neptune swore ; 
with spray, his wife danced a jig; his barber flourished his razor 


‘And cheer you with our whistling wind, to aid you on among the crowd; the attendant demons got elevated ; 


your way. everybody was amused, alarmed, and thoroughly ducked. 
The ceremonies which took place on crossing |! ran off to bed, and—sie transit gloria maris—next 
the line seem to have been conducted with much | ™°*™"S all was serene. 


good humour, and to have formed an amusing}  A¢ this point of the voyage, as may be sup- 
episode in the voyage. At noon, on the 6th of posed, the weather became excessively warm ; and 
September, when they were eighty miles from the | the decks, during the day-time, were nearly de- 
equator, the following notice from “his Sultanic| sorted. A few indefatigable smokers, whom the 
Majesty,” King Neptune, was posted on the| pculations of the ship obliged to remain on deck, 
mainmast. It displays a truly majestic disregard persisted in encountering the rays of the vertical 
of grammar, the personal pronouns being com-| 5p. Among these was a group of Hungarian 
bined in a very despotic manner :— refugees, who smoked the pipe of friendship toge- 
His Sultanie Majesty Neptune, begs to inform the | ther, doubtless indulging in many reminiscences of 
captain of the steamship Great Britain, that he is fast their lost country They were a fine set of tl- 
approaching his territories, and, by indicator, finds he a d . i tien Teele hi ‘ 
has upwards of 800 children on board, who are eulti-|4OWS, and secm to have awakened much interest 
vating mustaches,—a privilege I claim on the equator ; | On board, As the vessel drew into the southern 
and all who dare to infringe, lay themselves liable to | regions, many sea-birds hitherto unknown to the 
have the wrong side of the razor used on their faces. I voyagers began to make their appearance. The 
heg you to acquaint them of the fact. I will, however, stately albatross wheeled, on outstretched wings, 


forego harsh measures with them on your account, having : a 
been so kindly treated by you in the Catherine, in 1847. | #bout the ship, or settled majestically down on the 


I fear ny duties to the westward will prevent my making | surface of the waves. The Cape-hen, dark in hue 
along visit to your ship this evening, at which time I | and rapid in flight, and the beautifully mottled 
will see that the line is opened for your passing through Cape-pigeon, were among these new companions. 
unmotested.—-Lours, &o-, iain At night, too, the brilliancy of the southern con- 
NEPTUNE. : 
eer ' stellations, and the wonderful splendour of the 

The subsequent ceremonial is appropriately de- phosphorescent sea, excited great admiration. 
scribed in The Great Britain Times, by Mr. Fresh- | About this time, (Sept. 14,) a religious ceremony, 
water, whom we believe to be a relative of our old | of considerable interest to some of the passengers, 
acquaintance, Mr. Jolly Green. After some pre- | took place. 
liminary remarks, displaying his classical learning} Jt should have been before stated, that Sunday 
and his personal anxiety, Mr. ’resh water proceeds | services were regularly performed, in different parts 
as follows :— of the ship, according to the usages of various 

About nine o'clock, a loud shout informed me of the | Christian denominations. The Captain read prayers 
approach of His Majesty. Rockets immediately flew up, |in the after-saloon; and in the fore-saloon, a Me- 
blue lights were burned, which threw a most unearthly | thodist lay-preacher conducted a meeting very im- 
appearance around the ship; the captain seized his | ‘val d with 1 effect. On the da 
trumpet, the men flew about, consternation seized the | prcsmvesy ans wi ? — . o aay 
passengers, trepidation seized me, and, in short, sir, the | above mentioned, a Jewish congregation assembled 
King we pt get as Hamlet says, could not have been for an important solemnity. One of the members, 
received with more grandeur. He seemed very well to| My, Nahum Salamo subsequently furnished 
know where the jolliest fellows on board usually met, for | . a : y ° 
he made hi well-written account of it to the newspaper. He 

® made his appearance first on the forecastle. I was ‘nion thet thi bab 

standing direetly above him in the strangers’ gallery, and | V4 of opinion this was pro y the first 
& more noble looking fellow I never saw. Colossal, like | time a Jewish congregation had ever assembled 
“second Hercules, he marched with stately step to his | for devotional purposes on board any vessel. “ It 
throne. When I gazed on his old crown, so dreaded by may not be generally known,” he observes, “that 


the storm demons as it popped above the billows, I felt . . 
awed ; when I looked on his grizzly grey beard, I fancied the minimum number of male adults required for 


he must be afraid of his much-dreaded razor; and| that is ten; that with less the meeting 
when I beheld his noble face and prominent pose, I wenll bs Senate and public prayers durst not 
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80 
be proceeded with; and we believe we are correct mined to turn Back and call at St. Helena for a 


in stating, that so many of the chosen people of | fresh supply. 


God were never before collected on board ship.” 
This opinion, however, can hardly be correct, as 
the Jews in all ages, since their dispersion, have 


been noted voyagers. According to Mr. Salamon, 


the occasion of their meeting on the 14th of Sept. 
1852, was to commemorate the beginning of the 
year 5613 since the world’s creation. ‘‘ The fun- 
damental doctrine of the Jewish religion,’ he 
states, “‘is essentially predestinarianism; and their 
teachings incline them to the belief that, on the 
anniversary of the day when, from chaos, the 
world was called into existence, their Almighty 
Father, Lord of the universal world, sits on his 
throne on high, in awful judgment upon man, his 
thoughts and deeds; the great Book of Life is 
open, where every man’s act is recorded; and the 
dread fiat goes forth. It is a moment of solemn 
prayer with them. Soul and body are alike pros- 
trate at the footstool of their Maker; a moment 
fraught with their happiness or misery, adversity 
or prosperity, sickness or health, life or death; 
but ‘ penitence, prayer, and charity’ avert the evil 
decree.” It should be mentioned that when it 
was made known that the rites of this congregation 
could only be performed in an apartment specially 
fitted up for them, Mr. Cox, the liberal prime 
minister of that floating realm, at once removed 
this “disability,” by preparing a state-room for the 
services, in a manner that called forth the warm 
gratitude of the congregation. 

Two days afterwards, a meeting of a different 
character took place in the aft-saloon. The owners 
and commander of the Great Britain gave a ball 
that evening to a large party of the passengers. 
The saloon presented a very gay appearance, the 
light-coloured dresses of the ladies being (accord- 
ing to the editor of the Great Britain Times) par- 
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This necessity, though unwelcome 
to him, was by no means di ble to the pas- 
sengers, who were delighted at the prospect of 
once more touching the firm land, after a month’s 
confinement to the ship. They reached the an- 
chorage late in the evening of the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, and left it on the afternoon of the 29th. 
A stay of nearly a week, gave ample time for 
'exploring the island, of which the editor of the 
‘newspaper has given a detailed description, for the 
satisfaction of his floating circle of readers. The 
| place which was once the tomb of Napoleon, was, 
of course, the object of greatest interest to the 
voyagers. ‘‘The tomb stands in a small square, 
paled in, within which grows the famous willow 
tree, of which nearly all procured bits. A railing 
of iron encloses the grave, to which you descend 
by a flight of steps, where you stand in what was 
once the resting-place of the hero of Austerlitz, 
Lodi, and Marengo.”’ From the vacant tomb, 
they proceeded to Longwood, and “ were much 
disappointed to find the dwelling-house of the 
once great chief of France turned into a farm- 
house, in a most dilapidated condition. The room 
in which the spirit of Napoleon left this scene of 
things, in which it had acted such a conspicuous 
part, is now disfigured with the machinery of a 
threshing mill; his bed-room is a stable, and his 
sitting-room is a rubbish corner. In short, by- 
and-bye, Time will make, as he is fast doing, a 
ruin of the dwelling-place of him who once dwelt 
in the magnificent palaces of the finest city of the 
world ; who compelled the destruction of the ca- 
pital of Russia, who dictated laws to Austria, and 
gave a king to Rome. Close to old Longwood is 
the new house, which the government built for 
Napoleon to reside in. It was not finished at his 
death, but would have been a more suitable resi- 
dence for him than the one he inhabited previous 








ticularly appropriate and becoming. Unluckily, 
the weather was not so appropriate, being squally, | 
with a high sea, which brought out the rolling | 
propensities of the vessel in a manner very incon- | 
venient to the dancers. Ladies and gentlemen 
were continually executing movements not war- | 
ranted by the figure of the dance. On several 

occasions, the whole company unexpectedly united | 
in performing a precipitate galop, with many new | 
steps, towards the lower side of the saloon. But | 
what was wanting in gravity was made up in 

mirth; and, when the music ceased, it was “‘ much 

to the sorrow of many.” The dancing was fol- 
lowed by singing. The “‘ Beautiful Boy’”’ was sung. 
in a most amusing manner, “in costume.” <A_ 
“most capital comic song, sung comically by a 
comical Irishman,’’ excited roars of laughter, com- 
bined with thunders of applause. ‘“‘ We admired,” 
continues the reporter, ‘‘ the songs sung by the 
ladies, whose presence contributed so much to the 
pleasure all felt. Altogether, the evening passed 


offin a pleasant and harmonious manner.’ 

In this agreeable way, the steamer had passed 
the latitude of St. Helena, and was steering for 
the Cape, when the discovery was made, that the 
stock of coals was too small to carry the vessel as 
far as Table Bay. The captain thereupon deter- 





to his death.” 
From this serious subject, we make a sudden 
transition to the fortunes of a cricket match, 


' played by a party of the ‘Great Britainers,” 


against the ‘‘St. Helena garrison.’’ As was to be 
expected, the military players, being in good 
practice and familiar with the ground, won the 
day; but the Great Britainers made a respectable 
score, viz. 65, to 103 scored by their adversaries. 

As there was not coal enough at St. Helena to en- 
able the vessel to make the voyage to the Cape, it 
was necessary to take on board a quantity of wood 
for this purpose. But wood, also, is scarce at St. 
Helena, and to make up the requisite supply of fuel, 


a quantity of old staves, roots, green oaks, and furze 


trees was taken in. When the steamer was again 
under weigh, the passengers were a little startled 
at the sight of the brilliant sparks, or burning 
wood-flakes, which issued from the funnel. Some 
of these sparks alighted on the rigging and glowed 
brightly there, awakening serious apprehensions 
of fire. The danger, however, was, probably, 
much less than was supposed. Almost all the 
river steamers in America burn only wood, and 
send forth incessant showers of these fiery flakes 
from their funnels; but we have never heard of 
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any accident to one of those steamers being attri- 
buted to that practice. 
Britain, after a quick run of ten days from St. 
Helena, arrived safely in Table Bay, on the 10th 
of October.. Nothing worth noting seems to have 
occurred in this part of the passage, if we except 
the formation of a ‘‘ choral society,”’ the members 
of which gave a concert, on the night before the 
steamer reached the Cape, and “ displayed a great 
amount of vocal and instrumental talent.” The 
diary in the Great Britain Times closes here ; but 
from other sources we learn that the arrival of the 
steamer produced a great sensation in Cape Town. 
“The gigantic proportions of this noble vessel,” 
observes a colonial paper, ‘‘ overtopping the other 
shipping as much in proportion as they exceed the 
ordinary cargo boats, have excited general wonder 
and admiration. Her voyage, but for the unfor- 
tunate deficiency of fuel, and consequent detention 
at St. Helena, would have been unquestionably 
the fastest on record; and the fact of her having 
conveyed so many as 630 passengers, besides a 
crew of 130 men, for such a distance, without a 
single death, or a case of severe sickness, is a 
proof of the excellence of the general arrange- 
ments for securing the health and comfort of the 
passengers.” 

The emigrants seem to have made an equally 
favourable impression. ‘ During the last few 
days,” says the same paper, ‘‘the town has been 
enlivened by the presence of great numbers of the 
passengers, who appear to be gencrally a very 
different class of men from those formerly brought 


At all events, the Great’ 








to our shores in emigrant vessels. Mostly intelli- 


gent men, of respectable connections, full of spirits 
and hope in their undertaking, the ‘ 
Britainers’ seem to carry with them the elements 


of successful emigration; and there can be no 


reasonable doubt entertained that a few thousand 


men of this stamp, planting themselves volunta- 
rily in a country of such boundless resources as 
Australia now discloses, would lay the foundation 
of an empire state, capable, before many genera- 
tions are gone by, of ranking with the mightiest 
nations of the older world.” While the passen- 
gers wandered about on shore, the townspeople, 
with equal curiosity poured off in crowds to the 
steamer, seriously impeding for a time the process 
of taking in the coals. In four or five days, how- 
ever, this work was completed; and on the 17th 
of October, the Great Britain left the Cape for 
Australia. She was expected to reach Port 
Phillip about the close of November; and we may 
therefore look to get news of her arrival, and per- 
haps to receive the concluding number of the 
Great Britain Times, before the end of February.* 
Meanwhile the extracts which we have given from 
that curious publication will serve for something 
more than mere amusement, since they certainly 
show that by proper arrangements and care, a 
voyage to Australia may be made safe, comforta- 
ble, and pleasant, to a remarkable degree. They 
also afford a striking evidence of a truth which 
our legislators seem to be singularly slow in ap- 
preciating—namely, that the newspaper is fast 
becoming, at least to all men of British race, one 
of the necessaries of civilized life. 


—_——- 


* Her safe arrival was known here by the middle of January. 








THE SALMON AND ITS FOES. 
No member of the finny tribe has been the sub- | goes down at night to the bottom of his garden 


ject of so much discussion as the Salmon. 


Natu- with a lantern and the horticultural implement 









ralists, poachers, anglers, fishmongers, landed pro- aforesaid. The light is so disposed as to attract 
prictors, epicures, and members of Parliament, all | the notice of the fish, which springs upward in 
write and talk about this famous fish. But ink | the required direction, and then the poet comes 
and speech have apparently ‘been wasted to little down upon it with such tremendous force, that the 
purpose, as, at the present moment, there are more | vitality of the spine is gone in a single moment, 
ee er eae: about it than about any other and the ee a - (ery of the 
denizen of the deep. spoiler. Such doings with iron an must, in 
Men of science ‘on still divided as to whether | ma localities, phate the time of the 
male and female salmon travel to the spawning- | sportsman; for we know that fishers, legitimate 
ground in company, whether the spawning-bed is and illegitimate, carry on their operations to a 
formed by the snout or tail; and as to embryology ‘wholesale extent. Fishmongers, again, are an- 
and the successive stages that intervene between | noyed, like all other tradesmen who deal in an 
it and adolescence, there are more theories than article whose supply is scanty or capricious; they 
we can take the trouble of enumerating. River have to contend with a surplusage at one time of 
poachers are as little convinced about salmon pre- | a fish which is soon out of season, and a scarci 
servation, as their moorland brethren are about! at other periods, when aldermanic feasts and clu 
the justice of giving the lords of the soil a mono- | dinners call for triple supplies. The 
poly in hares and pheasants. Anglers are perpe- ‘must have his artic , and he deals with fair and 
tually crying out that their sport is curtailed by | foul venders indiscriminately: but as demand and 
stake and bag nets, leisters or spears ; and eke, | supply regulate price, and as Billingsgate gets 
they might add, by common garden-spades; for | prices regulated by the state of the market, we 
= have a poet in our eye, who, at flood-times, ‘have not the same sympathy for the members of 
‘OL. XX.——-NO. OCXXX, @ 
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its incorporation that we are bound to maintain 
for lessees, tacksmen, and landed proprietors. 
These parties invest annual sums in the prospect 
of obtaining something like a return for their 
money; and as labourers and capitalists are 
worthy of the hire or gain that legitimately per- 
tains to them, so we are decidedly of opinion, 


that legislation should be so squared as to admit | 


of free scope for such return being obtained. 
Epicures, too, are entitled to have their fears 
respected ; for to those who relish the superior 
flavour of the salmon, the possibility of the ex- 
tinction or comparative diminution of supplies, 
must force unpleasant anticipations as to how far 
trouts, mackerels, or herrings would compensate 
for the deprivation. And let no sanguine lover 
of good things sneer at such a possible consum- 
mation of misery. Over-fishing has driven the 
whales of the Arctic Seas into latitudes beyond 
the harpoons of the most daring Blowhards of 
modern times; and in vegetable nature, over-cul- 
tivation, or something else, has driven the petato 
almost out of existence. We do not ourselves 
imagine that we ever shall have occasion to sing 
the coronach over salmon, as an extinct species in 
the animal kingdom; but the actual state of 
affairs, and still more the cry that has been raised 
regarding them, compel us to take up the subject 
and deal with it as a topic deserving attention. 

Last of all in the roll of interested parties, we 
have members of Parliament. Many senators are 
proprietors of salmon-fishings; but we do not 
refer to legislators in that capacity, nor allude to 
them just now in their province as makers and 
menders of laws; in the discharge of which func- 
tion the salmon and its decline and fall are often 
obtruded on their notice, and from the extent 
and diversified character of the interests involved, 
the salmon and its concerns must and will receive 
attention. Of course, a neophyte of St. Stephen’s, 
before deciding on what is to be done, must inform 
himself as to what has already been accomplished 
in the way of previous inquiry and legislation. 
Well, that will at least cause the reading of three 
“‘ Blue Books,” issued in 1824-5, and of one large 
‘Blue Book,” issued in 1836; and it will, also, 
as shewing the cause and result of these tomes, 
be further imperative that he should peruse some 
dozen Acts of Parliament. Hansard, in this in- 
stance, need not be looked into; as although the 
question has been discussed in Parliament, the de- 
bates thereon have thrown little additional light 
upon the subject. Besides Reports and Acts Par- 
liamentary, numerous Review and Magazine arti- 
cles and Pamphlets have appeared ; but except a 
paper in the “Edinburgh Review,” about two 
years ago, a tract by the Rev. Mr. Williamson, 
of Tongland, and the papers of Mr. Shaw, of all of 
which we shall avail ourselves, none of the other 
multitudinous lucubrations, that have come under 
our notice, are deserving of much attention. 

The whole difficulties connected with property 
in the salmon consist in its peculiar mode of re- 
production. The animal must leave the salt 
water and ascend, it may be hundreds of miles, to 
the top of a river, in order that it may deposit its 


spawn in fresh water. ‘Uncle Tom’s Qabin” 
tells us in thrilling language of the adventurous 
mother who to save her child from American sla- 
very, boldly carried him over the cracking trea- 
cherous ice, but this feat is as nothing to what is 
accomplished by the female salmon. It defies 
wind and tide, and even the cascade presents 
its vertical walls and its thundering foam in vain; 
man, it is true, sometimes comes in, and with his 
lethal weapons and contrivances often arrests the 
progress and takes the life of the poor wanderer; 
but give it fair play at this stage of its existence, 
and it will not only multiply itself indefinitely, 
but will year after year return for the performance 
of this same reproductive function. But so far 
from giving this fair play, the proprietor, or the 
tacksman, or the poacher, or the angler at the 
mouth of the river, despises the moderate counsel 
involved in such a course. “I can transfix or 
halter this fish with certainty at present, but she 
or her progeny may never come my way again— 
and I shall therefore sacrifice a future problema- 
tical good to myself, and a general good to those 
who do business farther up the river, by appro- 
priating the prize on the instant. I know that in 
many cases the upper fishers kill salmon imme- 
diately after they have spawned, and when they 
are still foul, and why should I respect the rights 
of those who pay no respect to my interests?” 
The salmon is taken, and a sorry sight it is to see 
the quantity of roe that is embedded within it. 
Every one deplores this result when it is written or 
spoken about, but where is the fisherman or sports- 
man who, when opportunity presents itself, will 
have the self-denial to let the breeding fish alone ? 
—at all events it is well known that about four- 
fifths are killed during their first ascent of ourrivers. 
The natives at the top of the water are equally 
murderous and unprincipled, and they scruple not, 
as we have mentioned, to slay the fish when they 
are in the foul condition of having newly spawned 
—a proceeding which not only affects prospect- 
ively the interests of the lower fishers, but palms 
unwholesome food on the community—a misde- 
meanour of which the law is as much entitled to 
take cognizance as it is to punish for the sale of 
unwholesome flesh. But the upper men do not con- 
fine themselves to the slaughter of the infirm aged, 
they also capture fish in early youth when they 
are comparatively valueless, and when if spared to 
take their seaward trip, they would return larger, 
and heavier, and more marketable commodities. 
There is nothing then for it, but that upper and 
lower should agree and make one common interest 
of the fishings of a river. The first authority 
whom we have quoted recommends as a full and 
satistactory measure of salmon reform that the 
net system, moveable and staked, should be 
abolished, that the rod should be legalized all the 
year round, and that a stationary engine should 
be placed at some convenient part of the river, of 
such construction that when in operation every 
fish passing up may be caught, or which when 
not in operation every fish passing up may pur- 
sue its journey unmolested. The proceeds of the 





fishing, as conducted in this way, would fall to 
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he divided amongst the different proprietors, ac- 
cording to the average fishings of former seasons, 
or according to any other principle of allocation 
that might be amicably agreed on. 

It is some time since this bold but unquestiona- 
bly desirable and effective measure was proposed, 
but as yet we have heard of no steps being taken 
on any river for its adoption; although the par- 
ties interested are still as potent in grumbling as 
ever. Let us proceed to consider this scheme, 
and for this purpose we shall assume in the 
meantime that over-fishing, and non-regulated 
fishing are two evils that jeopardize the capital 
invested in the salmon fisheries, (which is about 
£100,000 per annum for Scotland alone, ) and then 
let us inquire how far these are likely to be obvi- 
ated by the reformatory measure proposed. Other 
causes, doubtless, contribute to the diminution of 
the salmon, and at these we shall glance in due 
time, but of preventible causes we consider excess 
and mode of fishing to be the chief, and on this 
assumption, all who know the subject will grant 
that we may safely proceed. 

Stake and bag nets are placed in salt water, not 
only outside the mouth of a river, but for miles on 
either side of the opening ; and it is obvious, that 
constructed as they are, they must catch almast 
every fish that comes against them. The trout 
has a keen sense of the danger of this net, and 
whenever it comes upon the outrigging, it pursues 
a lateral course, till it escapes the danger ; but not 
so the salmon, which goes plump against the ob- 
struction, despite of premonitory warnings, and is 
speedily entangled in the fisher’s snare. In the 
use of the net and coble, or moveable nets, the 
case is precisely the reverse: these have less 
power over the salmon, but intercept the trout 
in large quantities. A stake is fixed on the banks 
of the river, and the net is loosely placed in the 
stern of the coble, the fisherman pulls in a curve 
suited to the run of the water, and the dodging of 
the trout is rewarded by capture; while the ad- 
venturous march of the salmon is rewarded by 
escape. We do not pretend to know by what 
instinctive principle the two fishes act in these 
parallel cases, and having no substantial ground 
to go upon, we offer no theory on the point. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to remark, that the 
lixed salt water net does, as statistics amply prove, 
intercept too many fish; whilst itis not only me- 
chanically difficult to reduce its destructive ten- 
dencies, but it is also, supposing the mechanical 
difficulty were overcome, extremely inconvenient 
to ascertain whether any relaxing arrangement 
has been carried into effect. It is well known, 
that French men-of-war have to superintend the 
French fishermen who prosecute the herring fishery 
on our coast, and that our own fishermen also re- 
(uire to be watched ; and yet it is matter of noto- 
nety, that notwithstanding naval surveillance, both 


Gallicans and Anglicans evade the piscatorial codes 
of their respective countries. The Frenchman gets 
bounty on herrings which he never caught, and 
the Englishman still employs illegal nets, and de- 
‘toys herrings in infant innocence. The fixed 
too many, and the moveable one 


net may cate 





may catch too few, in which case it is obviofs, 
that the proprietors of the one have too much profit, 
and those of the second have too little ; and this 
inequality and consequent unfairness of return, 
affords, in itself, a satisfactory argument for the 
substitution of one central machine for each 
river. 

But not only does equity point to this improve- 
ment, but the future prosperity of the fishings 
demands it. The fixed nets cannot be regulated ; 
whereas, a machine can be adapted with the most 
nice regularity to the exact observance of what- 
ever close time may be thought necessary. All 
or none may be caught, according to pleasure. If 
the old-fashioned plan be adopted, of allowing 
Sunday excursionists to ascend the heights with 
impunity, then a few turns of a crank wind; up 
the labour of the week, and the fisher may go to 
his holiday, and allow his victims to go to theirs, 
and there is no farther care necessary on the part 
of man or beast. Economy, too, whose potent 
claims should be listened to on a question like 
this, also lifts up its voice on behalf of the pro- 
jected alteration. Net fishing involves consider- 
able expense; the original cost of boats, nets, and 
their appurtenances is heavy, the tear and wear is 
incessant ; and above and beyond all, the wages of 
fishermen greatly swell the expenditure of pro- 
prietor and tacksman. On the other hand, let it 
be observed, that the original cost of a stationary 
machine would fall short of the expense of the net 
plant of any given river; the maintenance would, 
undoubiedly, be less, whilst the staff of operators 
would unquestionably be diminished, 

It may possibly however be whispered, that one 
single machine might not be so effective in catch- 
ing, as the vast array of netting that is presently 
in operation; but to this we answer, that the 
physiological economy of the salmon compels it to 
find a fresh-water deposit for its spawn, and that 
it cannot, without a flagrant and fatal violation of 
the laws of its physical being, do otherwise than 
proceed inland for the discharge of the generative 
function. And Nature, as if it held that the mere 
presence of roe within the animal might, in some 
wayward member of the species, be insufficient to 
cause it to prosecute its journey landward, has 
added another incentive to the performance of 
duty. If it remains too long in the salt water, it 
becomes covered with a sea insect, of which it can 
only get rid by wholesome immersion in fresh- 
water pools; and on the other hand, as if to make 
sure that its shuttlecock career should be duly 
performed, it has been further ascertained, that if 
the unfortunate fish lingers too long in the smooth 
waters that glisten under the greenwood tree, it is 
besieged by armies of fresh-water insects, of which 
it can only get rid by striking its fins towards old 
father ocean. There is nothing capricious in either 
of these dispensations, for before the sea torment- 
ors commence the exercise of their vocation, the 
myriads of ova are ready to be discharged; and 
before the fresh-water visitors become cutaneous 
irritants, the reproductive process has been per- 
formed, and the relaxed tissues and altered colour 
of the skin proclaim to the invalid, that sea-air 
G2 
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and sea-bathing can alone bring back health and | 


strength. 

But a querulous river-proprictor may say this: 
Your proposed machine if opened backwards will 
let the salmon-mother and her mate back to the 
German Ocean, may it not be that like the 
desponding emigrant, they forsake Lochaber and 
its braes to return no more? Thereby, we must 
candidly admit, hangs a mystery. There be some 
who avow that the salmon, with unerring instinct, 
goes back to its native river, when its physical 
necessities compel it to revisit the fresh water; 
and there are others who deny the certainty of 
return to the place of its birth. We have given 


some attention to the controversy, but after pa- | 
ticnt consideration of the whole subject we are | 


unwilling to pronounce dogmatically concerning 
it. Probably it will return to its native stream; 
but the experiments of Mr. Shaw and the Duke of 
Athol have not yet definitely settled the question, 
and we are loth to hold out any prospects which 
farther experiments may not realize. But, still, 
admitting that certain fish descend certain rivers 
and return not thither again, what boots it? 
very year the land sportsman spares hares, phea- 
sants, and woodcocks, but he has no certainty that 
these will again breed on the very property where 
he has spared them. If some leave, others will 
come—and so, in like manner, with the salmon. 
If some denizens of the Forth take a trip north- 
wards, and ascend the Tay for a change of air and 
scene, 1s it not equally probable, that some Tay 
salmon, after satisfying themselves with the ver- 
dant beauties of the inches of ‘St. Johnstoune”’ 
and the beauties of ‘bonny Dundee,” may direct 
their nostrils southwards, and passing the Bass 
Rock, and skirting ‘‘ Largo Bay,” and coming 
‘within a mile of Edinburgh,”’ may choose to die 
game under the shelter of the guns of Stirling 
Castle? The probability, it appears to us, admits 
of no doubt, and therefore we have no sympathy 
with these fears. 

But come we now to the rod. Our salmon 
reformer would legalize its use from January to 


December, and if this innovation appear startling, | 


let its merits be duly considered before sentence 
of condemnation be passed. The number of fish 
caught by rod, as compared with those caught by 
nets, is utterly insignificant—the proportion being 
that of 700 to 90,000. The mass of rod-fishers 
ply the gentle art more for amusement than for 
commercial purposes—and they belong to a class 
of the community whose circumstances enable 
them to pay for their recreation, and whose avo- 
cations prevent them from exercising their amuse- 
ments with anything like destructive frequency. 


At present the leister transfixes the salmon in the | 


very act of spawning, but at that season the rod- 
fisher cannot molest the fish even if he had the 
will. Besides, as the conservation of the spawning 
beds must depend very much, if not exclusively, 
on the co-operation of upper proprietors and 
tenants, it is but fair and politic that they should 
receive some encouragement to persevere in well- 
doing. It has been proposed to abolish spears 
as well as nets, and in the propricty of this we 
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‘concur, but as poaching cannot be put down 
‘unless you have the support of all around, we 
‘would not only legalize rod-fishing for the whole 
,year to those who are willing to pay for the sport, 
‘but we would gratuitously extend the privilege 
to all proprietors and tenants whose grounds are 
‘intersected by a river. This extension of the 
‘franchise would enlist a band of volunteers, who 
‘would do more to protect the fish than any system 
of river police that has yet been tried. 
| We have referred to the minister of Tongland 
‘as an authority on salmon, but we are mor 
pleased with his facts than his proposals; more 
satisfied with him as an observer than as a legis. 
lator. He agrees, as we do, in the propriety of 
the suggestions of the Edinburgh reviewer, but 
he makes the monstrous amendment that Govern. 
‘ment should buy up the salmon fisheries, and 
'carry them on for behoof of the nation. Now ow 
‘reverend friend ought to know, that excepting 
administering justice and carrying letters, Govern- 
| ment never does anything well. It cannot grow 
‘timber, build ships, publish books, or conduct 
trafiic of any kind, without blundermg at every 
'footstep—and sure we are that Downing-street, 
with all its wisdom, never could catch salmon. 
| Why first of all, we should have a salmon board; 
.then boards for each river; then we should have 
flash engineers performing all imaginable tricks 
‘with the construction of the proposed machine; 
we should have jobbing in the appointment of 
fishery officers; peculation of such animals as 
were caught, and cooking of accounts of such 
animals as were sold; while, to crown all, we 
‘should have hordes of Walpole’s militia-mea 
squatting down as protectors of the fishes, but 
who, in reality, would be devourers of the loaves 
of the district. No, no, Mr. Williamson, if the 
fishings of your favourite animal are to go down, 
let them be ruined in the hands of the present 
| proprietors, as it is a solemn fact that Government 
not only ruins every trade which it undertakes 
to protect, but it also involves some three or four 
allied interests in the same disastrous fate. 
Rejecting Mr. Williamson’s assistance in guid- 
ing us as to what things should be, we gladly 
accept of his aid when he comes to speak of thing: 
as they are. He is evidently an accurate and 
trustworthy observer, and in his company we 
shall be able to form a tolerably clear estimate of 
the numerous enemies of the salmon, and of thi 
multifarious agencics which are perpetually at 
work for its destruction. Fixed nets are but of 
yesterday, and over-fishing scarcely could be said 
to be a crime prior to their introduction; but the 
disabilities which we are now about to catalogue, 
were in operation before Izaak Walton began te 
hold forth, (with all his quaintness, Izaak talks 4 
deal of nonsense, and so far as the salmon is co®- 
cerned he is often thoroughly unsound), ay, and 
were in operation centuries before he and his 
brethren saw the light. 
_ All animals live on, and in turn are eaten bY 
their fellows—and the salmon, of course, forms 
‘no exception to the rule. The great fecundity of 


this fish indicates a trebly hazardous life, as it- 
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surance offices would say—for Nature is never 

wrodigal in her supplies without design. Accord- | 
ing to Sir Humphry Davy, if a salmon produces 

17,000 roe, only 800 will arrive at maturity. A 

destruction so great as this must have been inten- 

tional, and we shall accordingly find that the roe, 

and even the advanced salmon, furnishes a consti- 

tuent portion of the diet of numerous other animals. 

Frost, floods, the beasts of the field, the fowls of 
the air, the fish in sea, lake and river, and, last of 
all, man wages war against the salmon. 

But let us look at this antagonism somewhat in- 
detail. The salmon is assailed in infancy and in | 
maturity. In the first stage, of course, its foes 
are those of fresh-water origin ; but, in the second, 
both fresh and salt-water depths send forth their | 
representative hosts to effect its destruction. | 
‘‘The chief destroyer of roe and embryo are water | 


ouzels, gulls, wild-ducks, and river-trouts. The. 
water-ouzel watches the female salmon depositing | 
her spawn, dives after her, and swallows the roe 
immediately after it has made its appearance. 
Gulls observe the fry when just about to disengage | 
themselves from the bed, and devour them in a | 
sort of intermediate state between the embryo and | 
the active fish. Wild-ducks gobble up the roe in 
all its stages; and if they once discover a bed, 
they utterly destroy it. Trouts, too, of various 
descriptions, feed both upon roe and fry; and, 
perhaps, are more destructive than all the above 
animals put together.” 
The salmon which has escaped the dangers inci- | 
dent to the ‘chrysalis” stage, must prepare to | 
contend with those foes who le in wait for adult | 
ilesh. And, in the van, comes the otter, who. 
charges in all parts of the river, and in all seasons, 
except when the fish is foul. The otter’s general | 
tactics is to hover about during spawning-time, 
when he finds his victims on the shallow fords ; 
and he there seizes them in large numbers, drags 
them on shore, and, after helping himself to. 
javourite slices from the head, contemptuously 
abandons the rest of the body to epicures who are | 
less fastidious. In some rivers, farm servants | 
and others go down at early dawn, and are glad to | 
get the fish which the otter so conveniently leaves 
on terra firma for their use. Mr. Williamson 
refers to one case, where a beautiful male fish, 
weighing upwards of fourteen pounds, and in fine 
condition, was left in this extraordinary manner. 
The next foe is the pike, whose antagonism 
presents some curious features. It is afair passage 
ofarms between the two animals; if the salmon 
is strong he may escape, if he is young or weak | 
he falls a victim to the pike. Frequently, the 
salmon finds discretion to be the better part of. 
valour, and that safety consists in flight; and, as | 
the pike frequents deep, sluggish pools and lairs, | 
while the salmon prefers clear and lively streams | 
or pools, free from mud and rather shallow, the | 
two do not come in contact, except when, in the 
course of its upward or downward peregrination, | 
thesalmon happens to pass through the territories 
of the pike, and then the latter bristles up like | 
the Duke of Athol, when a tourist passes through | 
Glen Tilt. One great receptacle of the pike is 





fact, however, is well known; 


as happen to be weak or wounded. 


Loch Ken, upon the Dee, and here we must quote 
Mr. Williamson :—“ It is about nine miles in 
length and abounds with pike, some of which are 
of enormous size. We have seen the jaws and 
skull of one taken many years ago in this loch, 
and still preserved in Kenmure Castle, which 
weighed seventy-five pounds. The salmon route 
lies through this inhospitable region, peopled with 
hungry, lank-bellied monsters. That multitudes 
perish in traversing it is pretty certain ; but it is 
impossible to ascertain, or even in the remotest 
degree to approximate the amount of havoc. One 
that although 


numerous salmon appear in the streams that feed 


the loch, not one salmon-trout or herling was ever 


seen among them. All disappear in their passage 
through Loch Ken; and the inference seems a 
fair one, that they are devoured by the pike. We 


confess that an obvious question is suggested by 


this inference. If salmon-trout and herlings are 
all destroyed in this manner, how do fry and par 
happen to escape ? if the pike manages to kill all 
the stronger fish, when ascending the loch in 


autumn, how does he permit the smaller fish to 


get away, when descending it in spring? Ow 
answer is, that spring is the season when the pike 
spawns. At the very time when the fry, emanci- 
pated from their beds, are in the freshest and most 
nimble enjoyment of newly-acquired life, the pike 
is in the most sluggish and exhausted condition, 
ill-fitted to pursue and seize prey which, even in 
his livelier hours, would at least be a match for 
him.” 

Another and the last enemy that we shall refer 
to is the eel. He is rather a cowardly opponent, 
not daring to attack the strong and healthy salmon, 
but assailing and eating up without mercy such 
Unlike the 
otter, which is eclectic in the gratification of its 
appetite, the eel devours everything except bone, 
and leaves the skeleton as bare of flesh as if 
it were preparing specimens of osteology for a 
museum. ‘The eclis also disposed to prey on roc, 
but by a wise provision of nature, somewhat simi- 
lar but even more complete than what obtains in 


_the case of the pike, limits are set to the preda- 
tory habits of the eel. 


The salmon produces in 
fresh water, the cel produces in salt water—and 
as both exercise the productive function about 
the same season, the salmon descends, while the 


eel ascends, and thus they pass each other in the 


journey of life. Were it not for this, the ecl in 
all probability would extirpate the salmon tribe. 
Again, agricultural improvement and manu- 
facturing progress contribute their quota of annoy- 
ance to the salmon. Mr. Mechi and other cun- 
ning tillers of the ground drain their lands and 
discharge their final pipe into the nearest river 
and this washes away spawn. Then your che- 
mical works, and other artistic operations necessi- 
tate obstructions, and cause such villanous liquids 
to be poured down our fairest streams that the 
salmon’s dainty taste is offended, and it seeks 
asylums where no such pollutions are tolerated. 
But finally one other enemy remains, which of 
itself, and supposing all other foes were removed 
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86 THE SALMON 
from the field would work fearful havoc amongst 
salmon—and this last foe is frost. This mighty 
agent, which rends the most gigantic rocks, and 
hurls them with impetuous fury over the distant 
precipice, is the same potent power which collapses 
and dries up the life principle in myriads of ani- 
mated beings in the early stages of existence. A 
premature or long-continued frost may be so fatal 
as to affect the supply of salmon for a series of 
years, and therefore in speculating on the de- 
crease of the fish and of our supposed power to 
keep up its numbers, we must bear in mind that 
we have no control over the seasons or over its 
marine companions. But, nevertheless, seeing that 
the physical functions of the different kinds of 
animals are so exquisitely adapted to the habits 
and perpetuity of each other, and that the seasons 
however severe always spare a remnant and some- 
thing more, there can be no fear of extirpation, 
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(or perhaps even of serious diminution, provided 
‘only that man withholds his blundering and mur. 
derous hand. The cause of scarcity is obvious, 
and the cure is evident. Down with nets and 
leisters, up with the central machine, and in anti- 
pedagogic phraseology—spare the rod! If these 
conservative measures are adopted the salmon 
may yet be saved, and all classes from the prince 
to the executioner,* may still be able to enjoy 
the glorious vocation of the angler. 





* It may perhaps be interesting to those who have 
prurient curiosity regarding such a notorious personage 
as Mr. Calcraft to know that he isa fisher. When he 
was corresponded with about the execution of two crimi. 
nals in Cupar, he inquired if there was any fishing in 
the neighbourhood, and on being answered in the affirma-. 
tive he brought his tackle with him, and had some sport 
in the Eden. Mr. C. ought to be dexterous in casting 
the line, but we never heard what success attended his 


piscatorial efforts. 











THE POPULAR POE 

Tur heroes of an age, as well as the charac- 
teristics of a nation, have their ascendency and 
pass away. Odin, Thor, and in comparatively 


later times, Arthur, Merlin, and the poetical 


Roland and Charlemagne, endured while the 
tustes and feclings of the people assimilated with 
the fictions and literature, the schald, or the saga- 
man, or the romance writer had created. The 
popular minstrel, whether bard, troubadour, or 
educated poet, starts up from time to time, and 
among many failures strikes at last some chord 
which vibrates to the hearts of the people. He 
tells them their woes; he exaggerates their 
wrongs ; he flatters their pride of conquest: at all 
events, he expresses their wishes and their hopes 
in language which has an echo within them, but 
which they all wanted the ability to utter. Song 
itself becomes a part of their intellectual and 
emotional existence. In a rude age, the minstrel 
is heard with rapture and devotion, while even in 
a civilized one the ballad frequently becomes the 
leading chord to which the thoughts and tenden- 
cies of a nation vibrate. 

The poetry of a remote age, and of a semi- 
barbarous people, expressed the ideas and senti- 
ments then most prevailing. The earliest songs 
relating to the half mythic heroes of antiquity, 
were in a great degree the inspired histories of 
these men. They were indeed posthumous, but 
the actors had not so long passed away from the 
scene of lite, but that their names and achieve- 
ments were familiar to their countrymen. Their 
poetical histories, however, underwent great 
changes. The bard or minstrel adapted in some 
degree their actions and sentiments to the notions 
prevailing around him: he heightened and brought 
out what was doubtful and obscure: the slightest 
hint from tradition served to enlarge the dimen- 
tious of lis subject; the spirit of the marvellous 
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‘lent him her spells, and the successful warrior be- 
came idealized into the hero or the divinity. 
We might inquire, but the question would be 
a difficult one to determine, how long would the 
popular hero survive in the oral songs of the 
people? We do not, however, consider the pre- 
sent state of the literary world as at all analogous 
to the case in point. Modern writers select their 
heroes through the whole range of literature, and 
seek indifferently their inspiration from a remote, 
or a recent era, from a real, or an ideal subject. 
This is because the tendencies of literature have 
become universal, and the minstrel, instead of 
‘addressing his verses to an uneducated auditory, 
with whom a few simple and primitive ideas are 
the key-notes on which alone he can successfully 
strike to touch the heart, or to interest the fancy, 
has now to gratify the tastes and feelings of a 
public whose studies and pursuits are daily be- 
coming more extensive and diversified. 

To the poetry of Scandinavia, the wild and 
stormy odes of the Goths, has been assigned a 
Grecian origin; whilst even the fictions of Ireland 
have been said to have been transplanted from 
Pheenicia and from Troy. ‘The earliest germs of 
Celtic minstrelsy, the lays of those master bards 
who shook the religious and political world in 
which they lived, with such appalling influence, 
have also been sought to be traced to classical ori- 
ginals, tor no better reasons, perhaps, than because 
the Druids were said to have worshipped Hermes, 
and the use of Greek characters, according to 
Cesar, prevailed among a tribe of the Gauls. 
Surely, the elements of poetry exist among every 
people, savage or civilized. They may indeed be 
moditied by external circumstances; rendered joy- 
ous and exhilarant by success, or solemnized and 
deepened by national misfortune. The imagina- 

tion, however, is as much a component clement of 
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the mind as the understanding, and wherever the | around the cottage-porch, each and all have spells 
<tars come out nightly to gladden the firmament, | and gentle and peace-breathing emotions to tens 
or golden clouds gather round the departing sun; | and hundreds of thousands, to whose humble homes 
wherever there is vale, and wood, and mountain, | and workshops a cheap and wide-spread literature 
the rush of waters, or the melodious song of birds, | has brought the richest stores of English song and 
‘he seasons to work their changing spells in the | eloquence, and awakened a taste and an appreci- 
«reen tributes of spring, the beauty and luxuri-| ation for the beautiful, enjoyed in a rude age only 
ince of summer, the gorgeous hues of autumn; | by a few gifted minds. 
nay, wherever the empire of thought extends, or} The recent publication of a collection of the 
the affections prevail, poetry is there with her| pages “Songs of Brittany,” by M. T. H. de la 
spells and aspirations, waiting only the touch of Villémarqueé, has introduced the national poetry 
genius to kindle and exalt the soul! of that country to the literary world. These re- 
We have been too much accustomed to under- | mains have deservedly excited considerable atten- 
rate the influence of every association but those | tion; and, however reluctant we may be to adopt 
which we call classical, and to consider our Gothic | all the views of their Editor, in reference to the 
or Celtic progenitors as a species of unlettered | antiquity which he claims for them, we cannot 
barbarians, to whom not only all artistic skill, but | deny but that many of them exhibit traces of an 
even poetical imagination was denied. Yet, judg- | inspiration alike simple and beautiful. With 
ing by the effects produced, no Roman or Grecian | passages abounding with deep feeling and pathos, 
poets, not even their most celebrated lyrists, ever | there is withal a graphic simplicity that recalls 
swayed the passions, the wills, or the feelings of | the manners and sentiments of a primitive time. 
their auditory, like our old Gothic bards. Nor! Like all national melodies, the lays of Brittany 
have we any reason to consider these men as bar- | have their peculiarities. In these specimens, the 
barians, in comparison to other nations. When| prevailing tone is one of mournfulness, blended 
Canute invaded England, on the sterns of his} with a religious feeling. At times, also, there is 
ships were emblazoned lions of gold, and on the} a harsher note, one which falls forcibly, though 
top-masts were distributed birds and dragons, | jarringly, upon the ear; especially in those out- 
dolphins, centaurs, and other monsters, in such | bursts of national hatred and vengeance, in which 
profusion, that they excited the wonder of the | the people of this province expressed their hostility 
beholders ; whilst the size of the vessels, and their | to tyranny, whether exercised by the Franks, the 
capability to brave the stormy waters of the | soldiers of the French monarchy, or the revolu- 
Northern Ocean, were proofs of considerable ad-| tionary armies. 
vancement in the arts of civilization. The Goths} The older songs exhibit a strange mixture of 
had, likewise, a literature, embracing history, the-| Druidism and Christianity; a blending of Pagan 
ology, poetry, and some of the mechanical sciences, | practices, such as the earlier inhabitants, the half- 
when many of the continental nations were | converted heathens might have exhibited, in con- 
immersed in the deepest mental obscurity ; and | nection with the rites of a more enlightened creed. 
yet we have, until lately, been accustomed to | Thus the Bretons have always evinced a super- 
consider the North-men as little better than | stitious predilection for the Cairn, the half-ruined 
piratical rovers, and their minstrelsy, wild as it | Cromlech, or the all but defaced circle of the old 
was, and characteristic of the scenery by which | Sabwan worship; and at their national fétes and 
they were surrounded, but as a rude and over- | festivities, in spite of ecclesiastical decrees and the 
strained copy of the south. ‘censure of their priests, these localities still re- 
Much has been said respecting the material ten- | mained consecrated objects in their regards.* 
dencies of the age; yet lyrical poetry, as exem- Their national songs are an additional proof, if 
plitied in our songs and ballads, is still the most any were required, of the identity of the Celts of 
popular species of- literature we have. Its cha- | Armorica with those of Wales. 
racter, indeed, has changed in some respects.| The names and histories of Arthur, Merlin, 
There is little in it of the heroic. It has lost its | Taliesin, and many of the Welsh bards, are as 
influence upon the manners of a people ; although | familiar as household words; while the half- 
often, unexpectedly, a simple song, pitched to a| heathen practices of the peasantry attest at the 
note which vibrates to the memory of some emo- | present day how unchanged has remained the na- 
tion of younger, perhaps happier days, at once | tional character of the Breton, through the lapse 
subdues and holds us captive. As an art, lyrical | of eighteen centuries. 
poetry has, undoubtedly, lost some of its power,| With few exceptions the 6 imens of the na- 
perhaps because it has become more purely an art; tional songs given by M. Villémarqué as the 
perhaps because poetry itself is no longer com-| most ancient, are also the best. They are more 
prised in one mode of expression, but is illus- ' concentrated, graphic, and poctical ; even the most 
trated in a variety of ways. In an age when edu- | trivial subjects conclude with emphasis and point, 
cation and literature have made comparatively | whilst the interest excited by the superstitious 
ereat progress, poetry appeals to man by a hundred | agency of the fairy Korrigan, or the wizard Mer- 
influences it never or but rarely exercised in! lin, is far more elevated than that which is de- 
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simpler times. The stage, the sculpture-hall, and etonneososies : : 
tse picture-gallery ; the scenery of far lands, the | P he BS agape oO ye r= hare vag koe to he 
ae ae ol distant oceaHus, nay, even sunset over ple of Brittany their veneration of certain fountains, 
the village-hamlet, and the tangled rose-wreath | ancient stones, and other Celtic remains. 
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rived from the Romish church as it prevailed in 
a corrupted form in many of the later ballads. —_— 
‘The Lord of Nann and the Fairy,” one of the | 
most ancient of the specimens, though recording a 
superstition ingrafted into the legendary remains 
of Sweden, Finland, and Ireland, and very simi- | 
lar to the tale of “Sir Olaf and the Elves,” in| 
the Danish tradition, exemplifying the fatal affec- 


«“ 0, mother, dear! whose grave is that 
Yon new.turned sods display ?” 

“ Alas! the truth 'twere vain to hide, 
From our own house went He /” 

The poor young wife gave one low sob, 
And sank upon her knee: 

One sob; she sleeps with him she loved. 
Ah! see, beside their grave, 

Two fair young oaks aloft in air 
Their rustling branches wave ; 


tion of a water nymph for a mortal lover, is de- | 
scribed in the specimen before us with circum- 
stances of increased interest and pathos :— 


“THE LORD OF NANN AND THE FAIRY.” 


The Lord of Nann and his fair bride 
Wed young, were young when parted, 

A fond and gentle dame was she, 
And he was gallant-hearted. 

The lady bore two smiling twins, 
As white as virgin snow ; 

“What may you wish for your fair gift, 
Dear wife, I fain would know?” 

“A woodcock from the vale afar, 
Or venison from the grove: 

The last I like; yet go not there, 
Lest danger meet you, love !” 

The Lord of Nann at danger smiled, 
He seized his lance of oak, 

Upon his steed he sprang: his way 
Towards the grove he took. 

There, ‘neath the boughs, a milk-white deer, 
Shot through the forest brake ; 

He cried, pursuit! he rode so fast, 
The very earth did shake. 

The dew upon his forehead stood, 
His horse's flanks were foam, 

When suddenly the night closed in, 
And he was far from home. 

He heard a little rustling brook, 
With velvet round its brink, 

Dismounting by the soft green turf, 
He knelt him down to drink : 

There sat the “ Korrigan” alone— 
She parts her waving hair 

With comb of gold. She smiles on him, 
And she is wondrous fair! 

“ You've drank, Sir Knight, my fountain's wave, 
A thing that few may dare ; 

Now you are mine, or else must pine, 
For seven long years away ; 

Now you are mine, or from this hour 
Shall count your dying day !” 

“T am not your’s—lI ne'er will be, 
I have been wed a year; 

I may not pine away nor die, 
Save when God's will appear.” 

The knight felt sick, the knight felt faint, 
As home he sought to ride: 

“*O, make my bed, my mother dear, 
Tell not my gentle bride ; 

Within three days I sleep in earth, 
That false and fairy thing P 

He said no more, Within three days 
How slow those death-bells swing. 

“ Why toll those bells so solemn now ?” 
His sweet wife asked awhile ; 

“ Why chant those priests in vestments white, 
Adown the lone church aisle ?” 

“ For some poor man,” his mother said, 
“ Who long had lodging here.” 

“For some poor man! QO, when will he, 
My noble Lord, appear ?” 

“ He's gone, my child, he'll soon return, 





His wife at least to view.” 

“QO, mother, haste! to church we'll go, 
I'll wear my robe of blue!” 

“ Of blue, my child? the fashion's changed, 
We niust wear black to-day.” 


Amid their boughs, two milk-white doves, 

In mercy surely given, 

| They sing from morn till set of sun, 
Then take their flight to heaven ! 

The belief in the existence of water-spirits pre- 
vailed extensively among the Teutonic and Celtic 
nations. The “ Kelpie,” or river-horse of Scot- 
land, and the Demherst of Denmark, a steed which 
unless restrained by some pious exclamation, bears 
his rider into the sea, are exemplifications of this 
superstition. The Icelandic ‘‘ Nikr,” and the 
water-demon of the Scandinavian mythologies, 
nay, even the Scottish Kelpie, who is known by 
his neighing or ‘“‘nicher,” are nearly identical. 
‘Under the term “‘ Nichus,’”? Grimm mentions the 

Swedish ‘‘ Stromkard,’’ and the Norwegian “ Fos- 
-segrim,”’ but these appear in a human form like 





the Nick or Neck of Germany, and are fond of 


dancing and music. Kindred forms with the 
Kelpie are the “Shelley Colt,” and the ‘‘ Water 
Bull.” The ‘‘ Water Horse,’’ of Shetland, is re- 
presented as a beautiful animal, which, when 
mounted, carries his rider into the waves. ‘ The 
Water Shelley,” of the Scottish coast, as described 
by Dalyell, is ‘‘a hairy monster, somewhat like 
a foal, but entirely covered with sea weed.” “ Le 
Lupin,” of France, is a kindred superstition. 

Merlin appears as the hero of many of these 
legends. He is invested with a wild unearthly 
power, a sort of loneliness and dreaminess, a po- 
tency strange, though ever in keeping with his 
half human, half demon, nature. 

“The Changeling,” ‘ L’Enfant Supposée,” is 
one of the most popular in this selection. The 
incident of the decrepit wayward little elf, depo- 
sited in the cradle of the mother’s last born and 
_most beloved child, who has been spirited away 
to fairy land, is a superstition deeply implanted in 
| the popular belief. The peasants of Glamorgan- 
| shire recount a similar tale, the charm for the ex- 
pulsion of the changeling being suggested by a 
| sorceress instead of the virgin. The Breton bal- 
lad, a translation of which we subjoin, is traced 
back by the Editor to a period previous to the 
separation of the insular and continental Bretons, 
/which must have been as early as the seventh 
century. 





“THE CHANGELING.” 


Sweet Mary bows her head and weeps, her little child is 
lost, 

That fearful thing, the Korrigan, has o'er her threshold 
crossed ; 

She left her son and went to draw some water from the 
spring, 

And in his cradle when returned, she found the elflike 
thing, 

‘A monster with a toad frecked face, that scratched and 

restless stirred, 

| And munched and mumped, and stared at her, but never 

spoke a word ; 
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Constant he sueked for seven long years; the brat she | 
could not wean, 

Then knelt sweet Mary in her tears, before heaven's 
gentle queen— 

« Q holy lady, on thy throne, as white as virgin snow, 

With your sweet son within your arms, you ne'er may | 

sorrow know, 

Your blessed son, by angels served, and sheltered from | 
all wrong, 

O Queen of mercy! pity me, my grief is deep and strong.” | 

“ My daughter,” breathed a murmur soft, “do not thus | 

‘ vainly mourn, | 

Your son, your little Laoik lives, and shortly shall return, 

But you must feign to make a feast, your ten house ser- 
vants seek, 

In one egg shell to be served all, and then the elf will | 
speak, ; 

And when it speaks chastise it well, ‘twill cry with wail- 
ings wild, 

And those who brought it there will come, and fetch 
away their child.” 

The sweet voice ceased, the mother heard, and homeward 
gladly hied, 

“Mamma! what's that you do, mamma?’ the wondering 
creature cried,— 

“4 feast for my house servants ten, this egg-shell must 
provide,”— 

“For ten, mamma, within a shell? O, that can never be! | 

I've seen the egg before the bird; the bird so wild and | 
free ! | 

I've seen the acorn well matured, and I have seen the 
tree! 

The acorn and the sapling too! the oak in forests green! 

But such a thing as you prepare, mamma, was never 
seen.” 

“You've seen and know full many things, you've some- 
thing else to tell, 

With ‘flip and flap,’ with ‘flip and flap,’ 1 must chastise 
you well.” 

“( spare your hand! I will submit,” then cried the elfin 
small, 

“Within my country I’m aking, a king beforethem all!” | 








When Mary looked within the cot, where oft she turned | ; 


to weep, | 

With its small arm above its head, she saw her infant | 
sleep ; 

She kissed his brow, he gently smiled, his blue eyes | 
opened clear, 

His hand outstretched, he waked and cried, “ Long slept 
J, raother dear !” 


' relative surviving in the old home, but his lovely 


The ‘‘ Submersion of the Town of Is” is a 
legend common to all Celtic nations, and is founded 
upon similar traditions to those which are local- 
ised in Wales; or which, in the Irish fairy tales, 
inspire visions, in which the peasant fancies he 


and regal structures of a time of splendour long 
since departed. 
peculiarly wild and striking, and we give it in 
triplets, the metrical form of the original. 


“THE SUBMERSION OF THE TOWN OF IS.” 


Hast heard, O Grandlon, King of Is, 
Who said, * All love is bitter bliss, 
All joy a pang as sharp as this ?” 


Who eats of fish, doth vainly sup, 
By fish shall he be eaten up, 
And wine hath poison in the cup!” 


Then spake King Grandlon, “ Guests, I go 
To sleep awhile ; but you, I know, 
All watchful, will your rest forego.” 


Then soft, with honeyed words, drew near 
The lover. Sweetly in her ear 


He cried, “ Dah’, my princess dear! 


mi: » . t " | . 
am, Senge Wot 6 Sagem, barossa in the German and the Sclavonic legends. 
| Inthe legend of “ Heloise and Abelard,” the 


fair nun of the Paraclete appears in a somewhat 


‘repulsive guise; divested of all lovely and at- 


‘second Canidia. 
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Get me the key—the fountains’ key ?” 
« "Tis thine !” she said, “the unlocked sea, 
Wild as our revels then shall be!” 


Ah now, there sleeps the king, his head 
Is pillowed on his purple bed, 
His white hair o'er his shoulders spread, 


Around his neck, the key is there, 

And chain of gold; ah, soft and fair, 

She comes with feet and ancles bare. 

He dreams, he mutters !—Ah, in vain, 
She stoops, she takes the key and chain, 
He sleeps! when will he wake again? 

“ Rise, rise, King Grandlon! wake and fly! 
The fountains spring, the waves run high, 
The sea rolls in, thy people die! 


“‘Ocursed be she, so fair, so young, 
Who as the revels ceased upsprung, 
And wide the ocean's portals flung !" 


“ Ah, who goes there, where waters sweep ” 
What steed comes foaming from the deep, 
And springs o'er strand and rocky steep ?" 
“T see no steed ; but I can tell, 

‘ Trip trip,’ ‘trip trip,’ ‘ trip trip,’ too well— 
Those voices of the ocean's swell !" 

“O fisher! didst thou not behold 

The sea-maid as the billows rolled, 

Array her hair with comb of gold ?” 

“‘T saw the maid, her song was low, 

And sad as ocean's softest flow, 

A song of Fate, and coming woe !" 


The remains of song connected with the deeds 
of Morvan, Vicomte de Leon, called otherwise 
“Lez Briez,” celebrated in the ninth century, 
are somewhat similar, though comparatively 
scanty in incidents to those of the Cid, in the 
legendary poetry of Spain; but they are deficient 
in those higher attributes connected with the 
courtesy and peerless chivalry of the Gothic hero, 
which bestow so great a charm on that poetic nar- 
rative. The legends consist of five fragments ; 


| the first recounts the mysterious departure of the 
_young boy from his mother: the second describes 


his return as a belted knight, when he finds no 


and disconsolate sister, whom he had left as a 


‘helpless child. The remaining fragments, record 
his exploits, his sufferings, and his death. 
disappearance of “ Lez briez’’ from the field of 


7 | . ul r R . J camel . 
sees in Lough Neah, and other lakes, the towers | his last battle, where his followers bewail his loss, 


The 


still hopeful of his return, recals not only the fate 
of Arthur, but the similar disappearance of Bar- 


tractive attributes, she becomes a sorceress, or 
There is a resemblance in this 
ballad to certain attributes assigned to Taliesin, 
‘the Druidic bard of the sixth century. The 
‘legendary Heloise and her lover reside near 
Nantes, a locality said to be haunted by wizards 
even down to the fourteenth century, and against 
whose practices the church constantly launched 
her excommunications. The ancient historians 
tell wenger tg hays .% Pow heose dase 
Loire, the ids, in 0 ir supremacy, 
founded and long supported a college of saidinaes 
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‘The Falcon,” is a war-song, singularly illus- 
trating the bitter hatred of the seignorial oppres- 
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It is like a French version of one of 


| grotesque. 
“Dear little tailor! only show 


_“Grimm’s Tales.” 


sion, which, though often long restrained, bursts us the tip of your dear little nose,” exclaim the sa- 


at last suddenly into flame and stimulates uni- 
versal insurrection. 

The “ Foster Brother” and ‘ Les Chants des 
Noces,” illustrate various phases of the national 
manners and sentiments, while the “‘ Three Red 
Monks,” presents a bitter exposition of the po- 
pular indignation, and perhaps popular prejudice, 
against the priestly order of the Knights ‘l’'emplars. 

The “ Nightingale,” in its humorous pathos, 
exhibits a trait rather unusual in these songs. 


“THE NIGHTINGALE.” 


tirical imps as they pour into his house, through 
the windows, the boardings, and even through the 
tiles; while the thief vainly thinking to conceal 
both himself and his spoil, creeps under the bed- 
clothes. 

To some of the ballads in his collection M. de 
la Villémarqué assigns an antiquity referring back 
to the tenth, seventh, and even sixth century of 
our era. One indeed he attributes to the end of 
the fourth or the commencement of the fifth cen- 

tury; it is called, ‘The Series,” and embraces 
| some of the leading tenets of the druidical creed. 


‘The young wife at the window now her sorrows murmurs | Although rude in its construction, it exhibits in 


o'er, 

“* Alas, alas, my nightingale! I ne'er shall hear thee 
more,” 

“OQ why, dear spouse,” her husband said, “ do you so 
often rise, 

And leave me in the deep midnight, and breathe such 
heavy sighs, 

Bare foot, bare head, at midnight hour, O why so often 


rise ?” 
“ Leave you, dear husband, in the night! Ah, only ‘tis 
to view 


The vessels sailing to and fro, upon the ocean blue.” 

“ The vessels sailing to and fro! for this you leave me, 
love ? 

Tis for no vessel, any more than moon or stars above— 

Madam, I ask, why quit my side ?"— 

“Your side! O 'tis to peep, 

At our dear child, within his cot, and watch his tranquil 
sleep.” 

“ At our dear child! These are but tales, more idle ne’er 
I heard.” 

“ My little, deary husband, now, you're getting quite 
absurd. 

I'll tell you—there's a nightingale, within your garden 
bower, 

And O! so gaily sings he—thrills he, through the mid- 
night hour, 

So soft; the distant sea is lulled, 1 ne'er could miss his 
song, 


the alternation or repetition of the progressive 
Series, a form of composition which certainly pre- 
vailed at a very early period of rhythmical litera- 
ture. It were difficult, however, to conceive that 
an oral poem should have survived 89 many years 
through rude and barbarous times, when Brittany, 
and every country which spoke the Celtic tongue, 
must have been subjected to frequent revolutions. 
The poetic Edda, and some remains of the Irish 
and Welsh bards, are the only known specimens 
for which such high antiquity has been claimed 
among European literature, but even these venc- 
rable fragments must have seen many changes 
before they reached us in the present form. 

Sir Walter Scott, in reference to ancient min- 
strelsy, has asserted, ‘‘That the popular singers 
resembled the Alchemists of old, who changed 
gold into lead, and purposely corrupted the verses 
of the author which they transmitted in their 
songs to posterity.”” M. de la Villémarque, on 
the contrary, opposes to this opinion the authority 
of M. Grimm, who says, ‘‘ That a people have too 
much love for their popular poetry to permit it to 
be deteriorated.” As some confirmation of the 





So sweetly, wonderfully soft! and all the dear night | Jatter assertion, we cannot deny but that the spe- 


long.” 

The aged husband mused at this—it seemed a curious 
tale— 

“ Now be it true, or false,” he cried, “Ill catch that 
nightingale.” 

Then to his gardener hied, he said, “ Of late, a foolish bird, 


heard, 
I cannot rest, he must be caught—your fee shall be this 
gold.” 


told, 

Refore the dawn a nightingale was taken in the trap.— 

Then loudly laughed the ancient knight, at such a lucky 
hap, 

He killed the bird, and rudely east it in his lady's lap. 

* Ah, ah, my little, deary wife, we've got your friend at last, 

I've ta’en some pains to please you now, 80 prithee, keep 
hum fast.” 

“ Alas, alas,” then murmured one, to whom the rumour 
past, 

“ We're caught—my lady love and I—O, never more, 'tis 
plain, 

Beneath the moon, her nightingale may tell his grief 
again |" 


9 


In the more ancient ballad of ‘ Les Nains, 


however, the hero, an unfortunate little tailor, is’ 


pursued by the fairies, whose treasures he had 
purloined, and the supernatural becomes strangely 





cimens given by the Editor of the Breton ballads as 
the earliest, are also the best. Thus the “ Lord 
of Nann and the Fairy,” ‘‘ The Submersion of the 
Town of Is,” and ‘ Merlin,” bear marks of con- 


hee | — siderable antiquity, and whether they be the iden- 
A nightingale, has been, each night, beneath my window | ¢ 


tical songs sung to their countrymen by the 


‘ancient bards of Brittany in the distant ages as- 


| signed them by the Editor, or are but the poetised 
The gardener heard: the snare was set, and truly be it | legends of a more recent period, they are worthy 





| 


of the attention of every lover of ballad minstrelsy. 

We are, however, scarcely capable, under the 
altered circumstances in which, through the means 
of printing, literature is now imparted to us, of 


forming an adequate idea of the fidelity with 


which the productions of the bards and rhapsodists 
might be transmitted orally from age to age. 
The mind, for vigour of intellect and the display 
of intellectual capabilities, had its examples in 
every age. The memory is a faculty which by 
cultivation may be almost indefinitely enlarged, and 
it naturally would be so among an intelligent 
people, who had few other means of publishing 
to the world and to posterity, the works of their 
most cherished sons of genius. Hence we find in 


suncicnt history many allusions to the cultivation 
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of this power. The Saxon Wilfrid, we are in- 
formed, while a youth in the convent of Lindis- 
farne, could recite the whole book of Psalms, and 
Alfred was made at an early age to commit to 
memory the poetry of his country; while we have 
it in evidence that even in the twelfth century, 
when the literature of the Anglo-Saxons was ra- 
pidly falling into neglect, many political songs and 
wems of all ages, and even some verses composed 
by Aldhelm, four centuries previous, were still 
sreserved in the memories of the people. 

Many of the songs in the specimens before us, 
are found to possess a mournful character, the 
earliest, however, are mythological and heroic ; 
while the majority of the more modern ones record 
the exploits of personal heroes, such as “ Jeanne 
de Montfort,”’ ‘‘ Du Guesclin,” and “Jean le Con- 
querant.” There are also religious pieces, and 
fragments connected with popular superstitions, 
mingled with stories of domestic interest and 
affections. 

We must find room here for “‘ Jeanne La Flamme,” 
or ‘‘De Montfort,” one of the most spirited chan- 
sons in the collection. 


«JEANNE LA FLAMME.” 


Black flocks of sheep, behold they climb 
The mountain steep afar! 

No flocks of sheep, but horse and men, 
And all the pomp of war! 


The Franks, they march to Hennebont, 
To assail its lofty walls ; 

Then Jeanne La Flamme, the Duchess bold, 
Upon her people calls ; 

And while each bell peals loud and long, 
Around the town rides she 

On her white steed, her little son 
Before her on her knee. 

Fierce in response, her subjects shout, 
Of every age and rank, 

“ God save the mother and her son! 
Perdition to the Frank !” 


But hark ! the answering yell without,— 
* Ere ruddy day shall dawn, 
We'll trap the white Hart in our lair, 
‘The mother and her fawn; 
We've chains of gold to bind them fast, 
Such chains are rarely rent!” 
Then back, bold-Jeanne, from her high tower, 
Their shouts all scornful sent: 


“*Tis not the Hart that shall be ta’en, 
jut Wolf with crimson feet ; 
Though cold his den to-night, ere morn 
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And pale shall be the boasters yet, 
Though high their cups they fill, 
And deadlier means than wine itself, 

Their senses drown and kill 


Away! what cry was that, what shout? 
That fire! that fearful light? 

‘Tis Jeanne La Flamme comes thundering down, 
Through darkness and the night. 

A roaring wind sweeps through the camp, 
With terror and amaze, 

Yes, torch in hand, ‘tis Jeanne La Flamme, 
And all their tents ablaze: 

Yes, all their tents are blazing wide, 
She grills the Frenchman well, 

Of full three thousand, scarcely ten 
Escape their loss to tell. 


Then loudly laughed bold Jeanne La Flamme, 
As, from her casement high, 

She saw the foe, and smouldering tents, 
In ashes round her lie, 

Loud laughed, “ By Heaven, a harvest good 
For one grain ten I spy; 

There's nothing yet, as legends say, 
That half such produce yields, 

As when the bones of Frankish-men 
Manure our Breton fields !" 


A few of the specimens, both of an early age and 
of a comparatively modern one, are interwoven 
with the fairy machinery, a superstition widely 
rooted in the belief of the Celtic nations. Thus 
we recognise the ‘‘ Clauricane” of Ireland in the 
‘‘Korrigan” of Brittany ; the latter word being 
compounded of two Celtic terms, ‘ Gan” or 
‘‘Gwen,” “ Korr,” or ‘ Korrig,” which united 
gives ‘‘ Korrigan,”’ or “‘ Korrigwen.” The Per- 
sian word ‘‘Ginn,” and the Latin ‘‘ Genius,” are 
almost synonymous. 

Since the sixteenth century, at least, Brittany 
has been said to have produced neither orators nor 
philosophers, nay, not even poetry itself in the 
strictest acceptation of the term, except what was 
circulated at the fetes and village gatherings, by 
the popular minstrel. This might be owing to the 
isolated position of the province itself, a position 
in some degree perpetuated by the distaste and 
contempt expressed by foreign nations for the in- 
habitants of this country. On the other hand, the 
Breton has ever exhibited an attachment to his 
national customs, language, and opinions, which 
hus combined to separate him from the rest of 
the world, and in some degree from its progress 
and civilization. So, likewise, has it been with 
the Welsh, the Irish, and the Gael. Yet a 





‘Twill glow with ruddy heat!” 
Then furious plunged she ‘mid her friends, 
Armed with a gleaming brand; 
With helm of steel upon her head, 
She leads a trusty band. 
A toreh she lit, and furious sped, 
What foe might her withstand! 


The Franks, all unsuspecting, feast, 
In revels deep they share, 

Within their tents they sang of love, 
And pleasures passing fair ; 

When hark! they heard a song so wild 
That each one started there ! 


“ Who laughs this night, shall, long ere morn, 
His mirth untimely rue; 

Who eats white bread, ere break of day, 

= The cold, black earth shall chew! 

hough red may be the wine he pours, 
There's a ruddier liquor still, 


deep poetical temperament has always charac- 
| terised the Celtic nations; and the earliest wan- 
derers of the world, perhaps, have exhibited the 
strongest love of country, and the most romantic 
attachments to certain localities. So also, in 
_Armorica, much of the primitive respect for the 
‘minstrel is still retained, and the itinerant poet or 
singer is sure to find a welcome nook, knock when 
|he will, at the door of the chateau, the grange, or 
the cottage. Here, after receiving such refresh- 
ment as the means of his host can supply, he is 
| provided with a seat by the hearth in winter, and 
by the porch or on the green-sward in summer, 
where he repeats to the delighted circle around 
him, the songs in his collection; or should he be 
‘an original composer, recites some new lay in com- 
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memoration of such stirring events as may be still 
fresh in the memories of his auditors. 

At the fairs, ‘‘ The Pardons,” or religious fétes, 
at ‘‘ The Liniéres,” assemblies where the flax is 
spun; at baptisms, funerals, or at marriage feasts, 


the services of the bard are still in request. Song | 


in Brittany, as once among the older northern 
nations, still welcomes the young child into the 


world, follows him in every memorable step he 
takes through life, and leaves him not till it has 


deposited a garland on his grave. 

The manner, however, in which these songs are 
recited is peculiar, and indicates the simple tastes, 
and perhaps somewhat dull perceptions, of a com- 
paratively uneducated people. There is repeti- 
tion not only in the substance but in the method 
of thedelivery. Thus the second line is often re- 
peated, and then the third taken up. The fourth 
undergoes the same process, until the subject is 
well impressed upon the perceptions of the audi- 
tor, and the sense thoroughly acquired before the 
attention is directed to a new object. 

In the specimens which we have given of the 
Breton national poetry, we have endeavoured to 
afford as much variety as possible. One of the 
most curious, “‘ Merlin the Bard,” we regret to 
be obliged to omit, owing toits length; whilst we 
can only allude in passing to many characteristic 
songs, illustrative of national manners and senti- 
ments, such as, ‘‘The Marriage Girdle,” ‘ The 
Leper,” and others. Of ‘‘The Demand,” a piece 
illustrative of the peculiarities of Breton courtship 
among the peasantry, we must afford a short de- 
scription. ° 

The village tailor performs in Brittany a most 
important part; and as he is generally the poet, so 
is he frequently selected asthe negotiator of the rus- 
tic marriages of the district. When the prelimina- 
ries have been arranged, the tailor, then called the 
‘* Baz-valan,”’ or ‘‘ messenger of love,” from the 
young man to his fiancée, proceeds to the residence 
of the parents of the latter, bearing with him a 
branch of broom in his hand, as a symbol charac- 
teristic of his mission. Here he is introduced to 
the Brentaer, or advocate or defender on the 
part of the young girl, whose duty it is to baffle 
the importunity of the lover’s missionary as long 
as possible. The Baz-valan, after the usual courte- 
sies of greeting, replies to the Brentaer, respecting 
the purpose of his visit, and informs him that, ‘a 
certain pigeon and a beautiful white dove were 
wont to consort together, but that the latter hav- 
ing been scared away by a sparrow-hawk, he is 
now seeking for her in every direction.” The 
Brentaer replies, “ that he has seen neither dove 
nor pigeon.” 

‘‘ Young man, you lie,” responds the Baz-valan, 
rather unceremoniously; ‘‘our people beheld the 
white dove in her flight descend into your very 
orchard.” 

The Brentaerstill denies all knowledge of the lost 
one ; upon which the messenger of the young man 
declares ‘“ that his pigeon will surely die, and that 
he must depart to seek the dove elsewhere.”’ “Stop, 
friend,”’ the other replies, “‘ I will go and search the 
house; perhaps I may find your white dove.” 
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He retires, and shortly returns with a little 
girl. ‘‘ No, no, that is not my dove—yet, charm- 
ing little flower, if my pigeon were a drop of 
dew he would descend upon thee!’’ then, after a 
pause, he adds, ‘‘I shall ascend to your granary, 
perhaps she has entered it in her flight.” 

‘‘ Wait a while, friend,” says the Brentaer, anc 
retiring he again returns with the mistress of the 


house. ‘‘I have been into the granary,” he cries, 





‘‘T could not find your dove, only this ear of 
corn, abandoned by the harvesters.’ ‘‘ As many 
grains as has the ear of corn,” replies the young 
man’s advocate, ‘‘so should my white dove when 
seated in her nest, have of little ones under her 
wings.” Again the Brentaer departs ; he returns 
with the grandmother. 

‘‘T cannot find your dove,” he says, ‘‘but I 
have found an over-ripe apple; an apple wrinkled 
by the sun and the wind, that has hung a long 
time on the tree among the leaves; put it into 
your pocket and give it to your pigeon to eat, and 
he will mourn no more.” 

‘‘T want not your ear of corn, nor your wrinkled 
apple, but my little dove, and seek her I will.” 

‘Good heavens! have patience, friend,” replies 
the young lady’s advocate, ‘‘ your little dove is 
not lost; she is well taken care of in my chamber, 
in cage of ivory, with bars of gold and silver; 
so gay, so sweet, so beautiful, my little dove !”’ 

At length after this awful delay the fair be- 
trothed is produced. The father of the family 
also makes his appearance, and brings a horse's 
girth; while he fastens this rude appendage, the 
Brentaer sings an appropriate but by no means 
delicate song. 

Other ceremonics and songs follow, and it is 
long after the marriage is concluded before the 
exactions on the wedded pair cease. In parts of 
Brittany, in Leon, for example, the bride and the 
bridegroom are the subjects of the ‘fete of the 
cupboard,” a piece of furniture of that descrip- 
tion being presented to them as a bridal gift. It 
is commonly made of walnut-tree, highly polished 
and ornamented. Decorated with garlands, it is 
conveyed to the house of the newly-married pair, 
in a car drawn by horses, whose manes and tails 
are adorned with glittering nbbons. The mis- 
tress of the house covers the cupboard with a 
linen cloth, upon which she places two piles of 
pancakes, a jug of wine, and adrinkingcup. The 
oldest member of the family of the husband fills 
the cup and presents it to the eldest of the parents 
of his bride. After still further ceremonies, all 
present partake of the wine and eatables, and the 
cupboard, amid the cheers of the assembled guests, 
is placed in the most conspicuous situation in the 
mansion. The day after the marriage the poor of 
the parish, or rather the mendicants, wait upon 
the bride and bridegroom, and divide the rem- 
nants of the marriage feast. The young wife 
with her petticoats tucked up attends upon the 
females, and her husband upon the male portion 
of their guests. At the conclusion of the repast 
the husband offers his arm to the most respectable 
of the women, and his wife following his example 
gives her hand to the best dressed beggar, and the 
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entertainment ends with a dance and a song. 
The latter, ‘‘ Le Chant des Pauvres,” is addressed 


for the most part in praise of the newly consti- 


tuted mistress of the house, who is extolled as the | 


most beautiful creature in the parish: “‘ as amia- 
ble as pretty, with feet light as those of the fawn, 
and eyes bright as two drops of dew.” 

The Breton minstrel, like the lyric poet of old, 
attends these meetings, and frequently accompa- 


nies his songs with music; the rote or rebck, an | 


instrument with three strings, and somewhat 
similar to the violin, being in most general use for 
that purpose. The rote or rebek is very similar, 
perhaps identical, with that denominated the 
crout or chrotta of the Cambro-British bards. The 
Abbé Gerbert gives a description of one in the 


second volume of his “‘ Histoire de la Musique | 


Sacrée.”” Ina MS. of the eleventh century, given 
in the third volume of the “ Archwologia,” there 
is a drawing of a crout of six strings. It is an 
instrument composed of an oblong sonorous box, 
having the key-board in the middle. In another 
MS. of the same era, is a figure of an instrument 
consisting of three strings, performed upon with a 


bow. Brittany has likewise a native music, which, | 


however, indicates no very marked character, its 
chief attraction being a certain soft plaintive- 
ness, that speaks the language more of dejection 
than of hope, and, perhaps, dimly outshadows the 
fortunes of a people often oppressed for a long 
series of years, and scarcely ever long in the en- 
joyment of either tranquillity or independence. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the 
Breton people is, the fidelity with which the in- 
habitants of the various districts adhere to their 
peculiar costume. At their grand fétes or festivals, 
where many assemble from distant provinces, the 
varieties of vestment and appearance afford a 
pleasing sight and awaken various emotions. M. 
de la Villémarqué has thus sketched their pecu- 
liarities. He is describing a religious féte :— 
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‘‘At the commencement of vespers, the pro- 
cession sets out. The pilgrims range according to 
dialects: the peasant of Leon is recognised by his 
superior stature, his vestments of black, green, or 
brown, his legs being naked and tawny hued. 
The Tregorais, whose garments exhibit nothing 
peculiar, are famed above all for their musical 
voices; the Cornouaillais, for the richness and 
elegance of their blue or violet-coloured dress, 
which is ornamented with lace; likewise, for their 


_wide-swelling trousers, and floating hair. The 





Vannetais, on the contrary, are remarkable for 
the sombre colour of their garments; while from 
the calm yet cold expression of their countenances, 
we should never divine that Cesar and the revo- 
lutionary armies had ever sought in’vain to break 
the courage and energy of their spirits. 

‘‘Thus do we continually err, when we judge 
from mere appearances. ‘Frames of iron, hearts 
of steel,’ said Napoleon, in speaking of these 
men. There is no doubt that the peculiar cha- 
racter, the uncouth manners, the isolated position 
of the Bretons, and their scorn of, and peculiar 
distaste for, the foreigner and the stranger, fostered 
aspirit of rude independence, when other nations, 


/comparatively civilized, were held in bondage; 





and thus too does ballad minstrelsy and song seem 
peculiarly adapted to express the simple wants 
and feelings of man, and the deep attachment of 
ancient tribes to the manners and customs of their 
forefathers. Hence, communities living in moun- 
tainous districts and isolated localities possess 
generally the most romantic literature ; and care- 
fully avoiding contact with other nations preserve 
longest their independence, for, in reference to 
Lower Brittany, it has been distinctly proved, 
that at a period when the feudal law oppressed 
the most powerful nations of Europe, there was 
no such thing as a serf, either in name or sub- 
stance, known among the commonalty.”’ 








GOSSIP ON NEWSPAPERS, CRITICISM, AND THE FREE LIST. 


Crrricism has undergone a change since Samuel 
Johnson wrote literary notices in the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” and Oliver Goldsmith or poor 
Ned Purdon wrote petty critiques in the ‘ Ledger,”’ 
or more effeminate ‘‘ Lady’s Magazine.” Then 
they praised or condemned a work, say Bryant's 
“Systemof Ancient Mythology,” in three words— 
“Learned, critical, and ingenious ;” or Harring- 
ton’s <« Science Improved” —‘“ Crude, obscure, 
and bombastic ;”’ and there could be no mistaking 
the critical imprimatur or veto. Strutt’s ‘ Legal 





Antiquities,” a most important work, is ‘‘ Curious, | 


useful, and pleasing ;’’ and a work on dancing, is 
‘Apt, concise, and sufficient.” Critics, in fact, 
Johnsonian, without authority, and dogmatic 
Without judgment, seemed to rely upon three 


smart words; other “ Elements of Criticism” than 
those insisted upon by Lord Kames. 

If the critics were a thought too arbitrary on 
books, what were they upon pictures, and on the 
theatres? One bold spirit pronounces on a pic- 
ture these memorable words, which we assure the 
reader are extracted from his paper: —‘ A h——h 
bad subject and d——d bad painted ;” and from 
Hogarth to Richard Wilson, our painters suffered 
from such pretenders. But the theatre was the 
glory of the critic; there was his throne— 

Hic illius arma—hic currus fuit. 
One has only to read a paper or so in the “ Spec- 
tator,” or a prologue or two of Harry Fielding’s, 
written before he was the great author which 
‘‘Tom Jones’’ made him, and he will realise the 
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GOSSIP ON NEWSPAPERS, CRITICISM, AND THE FREE LIST. 


prodigious power the critic had there. There | public an evil arose, which is only to-day about 
was but one “ Volunteer Laureate.” Savage had to be done away. 

the boldness to grasp that title, a title of his own| Mr. Charles Mathews, who keeps an open house 
invention, and to which, such as it was, he had |of entertainment at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
best right; but there were thousands of volunteer | pieces of very unquestionable French origin and of 
critics, as needs must be, when the theatre was | very questionable morality are acted, found, like 


the lounging-place of the young men of the day, 


‘his brother lessees, that the legacy of the free lists 


and the art of the player formed so large and so had descended to him. Indeed, this free admission 


universal a topic of conversation. 


In Fielding’s had in time become a property of the papers, 


farce of the “Temple Beau,” and in adozen others was advertised as a property, looked upon as a 


beside, we shall find his character sketched to the 
life. Ifa ‘“‘ mob of gentlemen”’ of the time ‘‘ wrote 
with ease,”’ some noun of multitude, ten times as 
numerous as a mob, ought to be applied to the 
shoal of very flat fish who criticised with fluency. 
Sometimes these critics had weight with them. 
We all recollect Goldsmith’s story of the poor 
player, whom a London lady, who had seen Mr. 
Garrick, entirely snuffed out in a country town, 
by utterly ignoring altogether; ‘the whole audi- 
ence had’’—of course they had—“ their eyes upon 
the lady who had been nine months in London; 
from her they expected the decision which was 
to secure the General’s truncheon in my hands, 
or sink me down toa theatrical letter carrier. 

. . The lady came to be displeased,” says 
the unhappy narrator, ‘ and displeased she was; 
my fame expired.” 

Yes, an adverse breath could sometimes extin- 


very saleable commodity, and by some as one of 
the great advantages of newspaper proprictorship. 
Small theatrical papers were established expressly 
for the purpose of the free admission, and this 
admission extending only to the boxes, a portion 
of the theatre the least full, and the least likely 
to fill, few of the lessees complained against it. 
The press was wooed, in the first instance, into 
the theatre, when that wanted popularity and 
advertising ; and these freely-granted admissions 
at last got abused. What editor has enough 
friends to send “two” per night (his right or 
complement) to every theatre and public exhi- 
bition in London? Surely none. And so the 


. | proprietors, soon possibly getting tired themselves, 


used the papers for a profitable purpose and as an 
inducement to advertisers. The more popular 
the theatre, and the sooner filled, the greater the 
inducement. Mr. Mathews’ picces being of a sort 


guish, and a favourable puff, (the word rises natu- | to please the aristocracy, his house filled, and he 
rally,) could fan a flame to power and duration; | wanted space. So did the entertainment of Mr. 
and the actors seem early to have been aware of | Albert Smith; and both gentlemen took steps to 
this. Hence they tried, when the theatre began relieve themselves. Mr. Smith sketches his situa- 
to tire and to pall upon men’s appetites, and even | tion so well that we will let him speak first, 
before that, to get their own little band of critics— | especially as he describes the process of order- 
claqueurs, who would lead the unready, or who/| giving, which will soon pass into history. 

would frown down the incipient hiss; and if S0| Were the whole of the newspapers claiming a right to 
that any critic of such stamp had some weight in | gdmission to send in their orders early in the evening, they 


a coffee-house circle, or elsewhere, they wished to 
have him ready to perform his part. Success lay 
not only behind but before the curtain; and a 
free admission was forwarded to that critic and his 
friends. Hence arose the Free List ; and as papers 
arose in importance, and were a means of adver- 
tising the pieces as well as vehicles of criticism, 
free admissions were forwarded to them, but not, 
it would seem, till some time afterwards, there 
being so carly as the time we are writing of, 
scarcely any regular critics, and the notices mainly 
depending upon the casual correspondents, who 
wrote under the name of Philo-Dramaticus, Cen- 
sor, Bickerstaff, Scenicus, or other names equally 
fanciful and ingenious. 

This arrangement of free admissions, then, it 
must be confessed, was one of mutual obligation, 
The critic saw the play for nothing, and, in re- 
turn, it must be said, generally praised it; the 
newspaper which published the critique obtained 
by it theatrical readers, and, of course, those 
subscribers whose tastes lay that way; but, 
in accepting the free list, the critic laid him- 
self, so most will think, under some sort of 
obligation; he could scarcely abuse the house 
which gave him entertainment. The majority 
of critics were and are dramatic authors, and_ 
the truth was but too often untold; so to the 


| would monopolise every seat. Of the holders 
of these admissions, it is fair to assume that not one in 
a dozen is, in the slightest degree, connected with either 
, the editorial, critical, or general literary department of 
| the paper. In fact, the chief cause of this determination 
on my part to stop for the future all press orders, is found 
in the fact that a few evenings since, I know, upon ex- 
cellent authority, a newspaper admission, admitting the 
| usual two to my room, was sold for a shilling to an ae- 
/quaintance of one of the people I employ about the 
building. Again, the lower the standard of the paper, 
| and the smaller its circulation, the more plentifully are 
its orders distributed. Connected myself with the press 
for some time, I also know that these orders are fre- 
quently used as baits for wavering advertisers. For 
_example: the proprietor of a new poncho, or shirt, or 
sauce, is applied to for one or more insertions. Now, 
the spirited discoverers or inventors of these articles 
know perfectly well which papers have the greatest in- 
tluence, and do not require to be told that such and such 
a print “ from its large circulation amongst all classes of 
society offers a desirable medium for advertisements ;” 
and therefore they hesitate in spending their money on 
a questionable return. But the agent says, “ Oh, come; 
give us the advertisement, and here is an order for the 
Holy Land, or the Adelphi,” (as the case may be,) and 
the consequence is, that instead of the intelligent critic, 
who is supposed to represent the paper, with his friend, 
the two seats are occupied with the poncho, the shirt, or 
the sauce, who has just as much a right to pay as any of 
the public. 


There is no disputing the truth of this; and 
therefore the respectable papers are as anxious as 
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Mr. Smith to put an end to the nuisance. Let 
‘+ be further understood, that the higher-class 
papers, the Times, the Atheneum, the Literary 
Gazette, &c., had not sent in to Mr. Smith's ex- 
hibition one single order. Mr. Smith determined 
to put a stop to the press orders, and therefore 
addressed to the various papers the circular which 
we have, in part, quoted above; and the manner 
in which he did it was manly and honest. Mr. 
Charles James Mathews proceeded in a different 
manner; and, the least we can say is, that his 
manner is directly opposed to Mr. Smith’s in every 
wssible way. 

In the first place Mr. Mathews having pro- 


duced a new piece for the Christmas holidays, | 


was anxious to have it praised loudly in every 
paper, so that he should draw good houses. The 
desire was natural enough, and the critics one and 
all came. It is but fair to say, that all save one 
spoke good-naturedly of Mr. Mathews’ pieces ; 
but that one, a gentleman attached to the M/orning 
Chronicle, chose to declare that the burlesque was 
by no means brilliant, the singing vapid and non- 
sensical, and one of the afterpieces, a production 
of, we beg pardon, a translation by Mr. Mathews 
himself, was ‘‘rickety.”” This term appears to 
have given mortal offence to the tetchy translator ; 
he immediately set down the authorship of the 
critique to Angus Reach, cut that gentleman from 
the free list, and denied to the Alorning Chronicle 
the privilege of sending in two orders per night. 
More than this, he reprinted the critique, with 
furious remarks of his own on the side of the 
plav bill, and ended by calling the press orders 
an ‘‘ill-requited privilege ;’’ the plain construc- 
tion of which words was that if any critic was 
allowed to go into the house, he was expected to 
praise the pieces there represented. Anything 
more base or degrading for the literary man than 
such a position, can scarcely be conceived. But 
managers act frequently thus. <A few seasons 
ago Jules Janin was struck off the free list by a 
larisian stage autocrat, but his brother critics re- 
sented the affront by not noticing the theatre, and 
the manager soon was obliged to ‘sing small.”’ 
What would Mr. Mathews say if the press uni- 
versally refused his advertisements, and ignored 
his theatre? Such a proceeding would be no 
worse than that of reckoning a critic at 10s. per 
night, and declaring that since he has had the 
theatre he has lost £25,000 by orders being ad- 
mitted. Both the Zimes and Athenaum have 
placed his behaviour in the true light; and the 
quarrel is a very pretty one as it stands. But 
such as it is, it is a marked step in the history 
ofthe drama. Critiques will possibly be a little 
more outspoken, when the orders are abolished, 
and the drama itself will be benefited thereby. 
Already one paper has answered a circular sent 
by Mr. Mathews by a declaration that it will 
hot any more send in orders, and no doubt others 





‘will follow. And the review system will be 
perhaps remodelled, a very desirable thing, when 
pet critics have pet theatres, and never abuso 
anything which comes out at their house. 

' Coming back to where we began, with the 
books, it is no doubt desirable to reform that sys- 
tem also; but it has its benefits as well as its 
jevils. To send books to be reviewed, perhaps 
some two hundred of expensive magazines, a 
copy monthly, to various country newspapers, 1s 
a heavy tax upon the publishers, which is hardly 
compensated for by the critical notices which 
those papers make. Yet the proprietors of papers 
cannot well be expected to purchase all the new 
works which come out; and, on the other hand, 
the publicity is really worth something: but un- 
fortunately with the great majority of these papers, 
the reviewers show little if any more judgment 
and appreciation than the old reviewers quoted 
‘above. All sorts of books are ‘sincerely recom- 
'mended ;” and there is hardly one of a hundred 
but which ‘‘ nobody should be without.” 





“Tt is an easy thing to praise or blame, 
The hard task and the virtue to do both,” 


says the poet, and very wisely too; but when 
these do both, they, of course, do it not judi- 
ciously ; the blame comes en masse, like a charge of 
Ney’s horsemen, and then the praise bursts on one 
like a shower-bath; an excellent arrangement for 
the enterprising publisher, who extracts the praise 
and not the blame, by which the public suffers. 
Macaulay’s review of Gladstone’s ‘Church and 
| State,”’ contains a specimen of this kind of review- 
ing, Which any dishonest person might lay hold of. 
Macaulay declares, “ that it abounds in eloquent 
and ingenious passages. It bears the signs of 
much patient thought. It is written throughout 
with excellent taste and excellent temper, nor does 
it contain one expression unworthy of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a Christian.”” Now comes 
the contra. ‘ The doctrines put forward in it are 
in the highest degree pernicious ; and, if followed 
out in practice, would inevitably lead to the dis- 
solution of society.” 

Let the publisher, in his advertisement, quote 
the former, and who would not buy the book ?>— 
the latter, and who would? 

The remedy is not very hard of suggestion ; but 
if Macaulay can be quoted, how many nameless 
reviewers can also be brought to the bar? One 
certain remedy for the public is, to buy and read 
and judge for themselves. There is reason to ex- 
pect, that the exposure of the free-list system may 
benefit the drama through the agency of unvenial 
criticism ; and perhaps, some reform in the matter 
of books may follow. 

let it be also understood that many, very 
many, papers and reviews of high class, are not 
included in these strictures on that sheet 








Which not e’en critics criticise. 
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THE GOVERNMENTS OF 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


XI. FRANCE. 


Tnose statesmen, or rather those men who! 


On changing a five pound Bank of England 


fancy themselves statesmen, and whose erroneous ‘note for me, M. B—— counted over various pieces 


conceptions lead them to dupe others into the | 


of money, coined at different times during the 


belief that the French people are capable of en- | last fifty years. 


during a republican form of government, have not 


“You have here,” said he, ‘‘a key to French 


profited by the history of mankind, and especially | history in its most eventful periods.” 


the history of France. Can any sagacious man 
expect that a great people, whose traditions are 
all blended, and whose history records little that 
is not connected with feudal, military, and eccle- 
siastical grandeur—with the magnificence of 
courts,—the pomp of an hierarchical church,— 
the attractions of the drama, and the splendour 
of public spectacles, should ever live practically 
in a state of liberty, equality, and fraternity? 
From the period, during the reigns of Charles VII. 
and Louis XI., when the feudal power was nearly 
destroyed and a standing army instituted, an 
absolute monarchy seems to have been the govern- | 
ment most congenial to the French nation. Since 
the reign of Francis I., who may be considered 
the founder of learning, arts, and science in 
France, no other country has produced men more 
distinguished in jurisprudence, in erudition, in 
science, art, and war; nor is there any cther peo- 
ple who more thoroughly constitute one nation 
than the French, notwithstanding the original 
diversity of races, disastrous changes, civil wars 
and revolutions, which are so eventful in their 
history. Monarchical absolutism attained its 
maximum power and tyranny under Richelieu and 
Louis X1V.; it advanced, if possible, in corrup- 
tion, immorality, and injustice under Louis XY. 
With those defects and the agency of internal dis- 
turbances and convulsions, occasioned by profli- 
gate expenditure and excessive taxation, the 
power to maintain tyranny began to exhibit symp- 
toms of decay. The aristocracy and clergy were 
not taxed; the revenue was extorted from the 
low people (bas peuple), as all who were not noble 
nor clerical were ignominiously termed. As sup- 
plicants the “low people,” it is true, were ad- 
mitted into the States-General as the Tiers Etat, 
to be taxed on their knees, in mercy and in pity. 
Louis XLV., in his riding-boots and whip in hand, 
declared en cavalier, that he would have no such 
miserable assemblies as parliaments. From that 
moment he reigned alone. ‘I am the State!” 





———— 








said he, (L’ Etat c'est moi.) The whole world was 
dazzled by the fame of his campaigns, the magni- 
ficence of his palaces, the gorgeousness of his’ 
retinues, and by the literature, arts, and sciences of 
the age to which he gaveaname. But the conse- | 
quences were fatal to his race and to his dynasty. 

Some twenty years ago, while in Paris, the 
writer of this article was astonished at the varicty 
of French coins he received when changing a 
note or English gold; and on one occasion, made 
the following memoranda of a conversation with a 
money-changer :— 





‘‘ Are they medals?” I asked. 

‘You may consider them as such,” he replied; 
‘and I sometimes amuse myself by taking what- 
ever loose money I may chance to have in my 
purse, and by making each piece an index to the 
history of the time in which it was coined, it 
refreshes my recollection of all the good and bad 
deeds of that period. 

‘‘ Here,” continued he, “is a piece coined in 
1785; it has on one side the head of Louis XVL., 
with the inscription, Ludov. XVJI., D. Gratia. 
On the other are the Fleur de Lis and crown of 


| a . . . . e 
|France, with the inscription on the reverse conti- 


nued, Francie et Navarr. Rer. At this period, 
the nobility and clergy alone were privileged from 
paying taxes; but even they, through a court fa- 
vourite, might send, by lettre de cachét, cach other, 
in jealousy or hatred, to the Bastille or Vincennes, 
or any other prison, never to be again heard of. At 
this very time, Mirabeau was in the donjon of Vin- 
cennes, merely to satisfy a father’s anger. Yes, 
during the mild days of Louis XV. and XVI. more 
than 30,000 persons were immured by /ettres de 
cachét for private nameless offences, not known to 
those arrested ; but such as withholding a wife, a 
daughter, or sister, from the embraces of a man 
of rank, or even for having received favours from 
& previous minister. 

“After this period, Turgot might have saved 
the monarchy and possibly France. The nobles 
and the clergy, because he would not countenance 
corrupt expenditure, drove him from the admi- 
nistration of the finances. Disorder followed, 
and Necker, who was called in, persuaded the 
king that nothing would save him and his king- 
dom except justice in taxing the people, and eco- 
nomy in the expenditure. He, also, was dis- 
graced. A fatality hung over the king, queen, 
the nobles, and the church, and they seemed to 
resolve that no one should save them from their 
perils, until the revolution delivered them in its 
own stern and terrible way. 

‘The next piece has the date of 1792, the head 
of Louis, and the inscription Louis XVI. Roi des 
Francois, is on one side. On the other, the bloody 
cap of liberty, the revolutionary wreath, and the 
inscription, La Nation—La Loi—Le Roi, An 4 de 
la Liberté. 

‘This piece is base coin, it is still known, though 
current, as la vilaine monnaie de la Revolution. It 
has little silver in it, and consists chiefly of a por- 
tion of the bells of Notre Dame, St. Denis, and 
other churches, melted down on the eve of the 
most violent transition that Europe has witnessed. 
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« But the third piece tells the terrible story | 


more fully. In place of the head of Louis, it has 
a plain field, with the inscription, République 
Francais I'am 2, on one side, and on the reverse 
are, 
in justice, and the inscription Liderté, Egalité. 
it was coined in 1794, and reveals to us that be- 
-ween the coining of this and the last piece there 
were slaughtered by the guillotine, or drowned in 
hoats-full, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of the good and 
bad at Paris, Lyons, Nantes, and all parts of 
France. Yes, this piece of metal reminds us of 
the harangues of the revolutionary demons and of 
the eloquence of the good men who also perished, 
of the processions to Versailles and to St. Denis, 
of the mob disentombing and scattering the dust 
of their long line of kings to the winds of the 
earth, of making a foot-ball of the skull of Henry 
the Great, and actually beating the drum with the 
shin-bones of Louis XTY. 

“The fourth coin bears a date nine years later. 
Qn the one side it retains the wreath, and the 
inscription, République Francais, added to which 
are, 5 franes and L’an 11. On the reverse 
stand three figures, representing the inscription 
underneath, Union et Force. Round the rim are 
the words Garantie Nationale. At this period the 
revolutionary atrocities, liberty, and equality, had 
submitted quietly to military despotism. Yes! 
this coin affords admirable instruction to those 
who make revolutions. 


‘The fifth piece of silver has on the one side_ 


the head of Napoleon, surrounded by the inscrip- 
tion, Bonaparte Premier Consul. On the reverse 
is the well-known wreath, within which are the 
words 5 francs, and around which are the words 
Republique dela France. The nation in that year 
willingly submitted to a dictator. 

‘The sixth piece,” continued M. B——, “ bears 
the same date as the last, and only differs in having 
two words instead of three which appear on the | 
other. The two words are, Napoleon Empereur, 
on the side opposite to that on which still appears | 
Republique Francais! The nation having, in the | 
course of a few months, submitted to absolute | 
monarchy ! 

“The seventh piece was coined the following | 
year. The only change is, adjusting the date and | 
transforming one word—Reépubligue / become of | 
cobweb importance, into one of stern iron authority 
—Empire. 

‘* Here,” continued he, “is a little piece that) 
tells great things. It has on it the head of Napo- | 
lcon, surrounded with, Napoleon Imperatore e re 
1512. On the reverse you behold the crown of 
Charlemagne, and Regno D'Italia, 10 Soldi. 
How much does this bit of silver tell! But the 
tullowing tells more. 
on It does not represent the head of a Napoleon, 
vat that of a Bourbon, with the inscription, 
Louis XVIII. Roi de France, and on the reverse 
- the fleurs-de-lis, the ancient arms of France ; 
Pitce de cing francs; and on the rim, Domine 
Salvum fac Regem. The date is 1814. 


the wreath, the bloody cap, the scales of. 





“In 1815 the coins of France have two im- 
VOL. XX.—NO. CCXXX. 
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pressions, each bearing the same year’s date. This 
is like that of the early part of the previous year. 
It has on it the imperial inscriptions, Napoleon's 
profile, and 1815. 

“The other has also 1815, but another head, 
that of Louis, and the armorial bearings and 
mottoes of the Restoration. For eleven years 
there is no further change in the coinage of 
France. 

‘‘In 1826, as appears by this coin, the head of 
Louis is replaced by that of Charles X. This 
alteration was not then important. 

‘But in 1830,” concluded M. B——, ‘‘ we 
have again two coinages, that of the Bourbons, 
with the profile of Charles ; and that of the second 
revolution, with the wreaths and all the inserip- 
tions and impressions of 1813, excepting the word 
empire, and a head very different in outhne from 

Nupoleon’s, and also the words Louis Philippe 
Roi des Francais. 

‘In 1833 the coins of France and Belgium 
are the samc; for, look at this piece, and what 
has it on it?” 

I replied, ‘‘ It has on it certainly not the head 
of William of Nassau, but that of another Prince 
also of Germanic race, as appears by the words 
Leopold Premier Roi des Belges; and it has on 
‘the reverse and on the rim exactly the same im- 
| pressions, one word only excepted, as that of 
France, the wreath, 5 francs, and Dieu protege 
la Belgique.” 

‘‘What think you,” said M. B——, “of the 
philosophy of the fifteen coins ?”’ 
| “That useful instruction is to be gained from 
them by private persons; and that from such 
study kings and ministers may learn wisdom.” 
| What changes are next in the volume of destiny 
for France God alone can tell; and M. B '’ 
directing my attention to her coins, has certainly 
not impressed me with a stronger confidence in 
| the stability of her present administration. 

For eighteen years Louis Philippe reigned as 
king of the French, although his life had fre- 
quently been attempted by assassins during that 
period. Had he permitted gradual reforms it is 
believed that he might have died king at home in 
peace. The clective franchise was so limited in 
its basis that the patronage of the minister of the 
interior could always command a majority of depu- 
ties at the election. Reform was demanded, but, 
infected with the curse of his race, Louis Philippe 
refused to concede the just rights of the people. 
The liberty of the press had been destroyed for 
fourteen years; public deliberation was declared 
illegal; arrests, 1mprisonments, fines for political 
accusations had been frequent during the whole 
reign of the Citizen King. There never was a 
Habeas Corpus Act in France, and punishments 
were inflicted by long imprisonments without 
trial whenever it was believed that the tribunals 
would not condemn the accused. Instead of re- 
sorting to those tribunals, the Procureur General 
transferred the trial of the editors of the press and 





other persons charged with political offences to 
the ber of Peers: to that Court which 
Armand Carrel, in its presence, characterized as 
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the judicial assassins of Marshal Ney. The re- | vernment, than under a liberal constitutional mo- 
presentation of the people was a mockery; andthe narchy; and, with the influence of the Catholic 
dictum of Chatham, that “taxation without re- | priesthood, and the power of the Romish hierarchy, 
presentation is tyranny,” could be applied to no we are not astonished that instead of maintaining 
country more appropriately than to France. Thea republic they have re-established the Empire. 
expulsion of the royal family, and the revolution | Considering the manifestations made by the Na- 
of February 1848 were the consequences. Uni- | tional Assembly, it would appear, that had they 
versal suffrage was then established. A republic | succeeded against the President, France again 
was declared: the palaces and all the public would, throughout the length and breadth of the 
edifices were seized as public property, and the | land, have been subjected to the calamities of civil 
words, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, were in-| war, to the interruption of all agricultural and 
scribed on every public office, and on every) manufacturing industry, commerce, and naviga- 
national building. There is much credit due tion, until Changarnier, or some other military 
to Lamartine, and afterwards to General Ca-| leader would have succeeded in establishing a mi- 
vaignac and others, for the order which they | litary despotism, which would probably terminate 
preserved, until by universal suffrage Louis Na-|in a breach of the peace between France and 
poleon, the nephew of the Emperor, was clected | neighbouring nations. Unjustifiable, therefore, as 
President of the French Republic, under a con- | the coup d'état must ever be considered, it has, no 
stitution which he swore to maintain, and which | doubt, for a time at least, saved France from the 
still retained the motto, Liberté, Egalité, and calamities of civil war; and if Louis Napoleon 
Fraternité. The new coinage bore these words as carries out the policy that the Empire means 


the motto. Some little time after a nobleman, 
who was a member of the Chamber of Peers 
under Louis Philippe observed to us, ‘ Nous 
avons Liberté de mal faire— Egalité dans la 
mistre,—Fraternité comme Cain et son frere.”’— 
We have liberty to do wrong, equality in misery, 
and fraternity like Cain and his brother! Paris, 
it is true, was then tranquil, the city bristled 
in every street with bayonets, and in many 
places there were pieces of artillery loaded with 
grape-shot. The deliberations of the National 
Assembly itself, which included numerous So- 
cialists and men of the Mountain, were guarded 
by an enormous military foree. That Assembly 
were resolved to put an end to the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon. But he anticipated them 
on the 2nd December, 1851, by a coup d'état, 
contrived with a secrecy and executed with such 
vigour and success, as would not have been 
surpassed by his renowned uncle. The con- 
stitution was abolished ; every vestige of the re- 
public was extirpated; military force enabled 
Louis Napoleon to prostrate all the civil, political, 
and religious liberties of the nation, and by the 
agency of the priesthood and the ignorance of 
those who are invested with universal suffrage, 
he has ascended the throne of France, as Emperor, 
with as much power, splendour, and ceremony, 
as was ever manifested by Louis XIV., or Na 
leon the First. Let it not be forgotten, that the 
Pope and the priesthood have sanctified the sub- 
version of all liberty in France. 

A sham constitutional government, but in real- 
ity without any legislative power, has been substi- 
tuted for the national assembly. The liberty of the 
press, liberty of speech, freedom of deliberation no 
longer exist. Instead of a constitution, and in place 
of political, civil, and religious liberty, there are 
an Emperor, a Senate, and the formidable power of 
an Ecclesiastical Hierarchy re-established. When 
we consider the education, or rather, the want 
of education,—the employments, the habits and 
character of the great majority of the French 
people, we are hardly surprised that they consider 
themselves happier under an absolute imperial go- 


‘peace, if he chooses ministers who will honestly 
manage the administration of the finances, and 
observe economy in the expenditure, he may 
secure the throne during his lifetime, establish 
the credit of the Empire, and maintain friendly 
relations with all forcign powers. 

The question of peace in preference to war is 
admirably put in the following extract from the 
Constitutionel, of the 7th January :— 


“‘When France is satisfied, the world is tranquil’ 
Thus Napoleon III. expressed himself at Bourdeaux, in 
that magnificent harangue which was the programme of 
the second Empire. Facts now confirm this natural and 
prophetic language, which, while promising peace to 
Europe, raised the nation of France so high. France is 
satisfied, because she no longer fears the spectacle of 
Communism, because she has morally recovered from 
the disasters of 1814 and 1815, because she has crowned 
the man of her choice, because she has re-established a 
popular dynasty on the throne and raised on its basis a 
patriotic Government; and she is satisfied, because the 
world is tranquil. Let a glance be thrown over the map 
of Europe, and let us be told on what point of the 
horizon the slightest cloud can be seen. Across the 
strait which separates them, England extends a friendly 
hand to France; a reciprocal esteem has replaced their 
feelings of enmity, their rivalry has become emulation. 
Now, as formerly, France and England dream of fresh 
conquests and of new struggles; but these conquests and 
these struggles are not those which entail ruin upon 
nations and decimate the people. All the ardour and 
the intelligence of the two nations are turned towards 
the pacific battles which civilization wages against bar- 
barism in the vast fields of science and industry. Doubt- 
less the vessels of England and of France may meet on 
the same seas and on the same shores, but it will be no 
longer to combat and to destroy each other. To explore 
| seas, to colonize countries, to civilize people, to work 
|mines, to clear land, and to open markets—that is 
| what the fleets which leave the ports of the Channel will 
henceforth seek to effect ; they will carry more workmen 
‘than soldiers, they will be less laden with arms and am- 
_munition than with instruments of labour and bales of 
merchandise. On this ground, the victory will belong 
not to the strongest but to the most intelligent and the 
| most active; and what will result from this competition 
/will be no longer the ravages and misfortunes of war, 
but the advantages of industry and the conquests of 
| civilization, which always turn to the profit of the human 
_race. Inthe south and in the north there is a 
that threatens Europe with those complications whi 


are calculated to excite a fear that the peace of the world 
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may be disturbed. We everywhere see the most pro- 
found repose—a repose which each Government employs 
to consolidate order and strengthen authority, and which 
each nation devotes to develop the sources of its riches 
and toincrease the sum of its intelligence. Spain, Por- 


tnzal, and Italy, under different characters and with dif- | 


ferent means, exert all their efforts to this twofold object, 
to conciliate at home the spirit of conservatism with the 
spirit of progress, and to ally abroad the national honour 
with European peace. Thus Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia, after the example of the powers of the second 
rank, hail in the Emperor the elect of a great nation, and 
the saviour of Christian civilization. It is no longer 
Jooks of terror, but of benediction, which Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia direct toward the Government of France ; for 
they well know that this Government has spared them 
from one of those terrible struggles which no one is ever 
sure of surviving. Europe is neither so blind nor so un- 
grateful as not to hail with sympathy the Government 
which preserves it and the man who saves it; it is, on the 
contrary, as clear-sighted as grateful, and it proves it by 
the sincerity of the marks of esteem and of friendship 
which it gives to France in the person of her sovereign. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest germ of war, either 
in the present or in the future; and, except in the case 
of one of those unforeseen events which disconcert all 
the provisions of human wisdom, civilized Europe is 
assured of one of those durable periods of peace which 
give time for great ideas to ripen and for great things to 
he accomplished, for grand works to be completed, and 
for grand enterprises to fructify.” 


The Queen of England has recognised the 
French Emperor, in the language and according 
to the terms of courtesy which have long been esta- 
blished between the Sovereigns of Europe. The 
King of Prussia and Emperor of Austria have 
dene the same; and we believe that the other 
Sovereigns, on their ambassadors delivering their 
credentials at the Tuillerics, have followed the 
example of England, Austria, and Prussia, with 
the exception of the Emperor of Russia, who has 
absolutely refused to acknowledge Napoleon IIT. 
as Mon Frere (My Brother). He has merely ad- 
dressed him Sire, Majesty; but the good sense of 
the French Emperor has induced him to receive the 
ambassador of the Czar with credentials which 
designedly mark an inferiority in the rank of Na- 
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‘the vain hope that he could exclude the manu- 
factures of England from the markets of the 
world; but in defiance of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, the contrabandists of every state in Eu- 
rope, aided by the very men who were appointed 
to execute his mandate, imported British manufac- 
tures largely into every state of the Continent, 
and British woven fabrics were, to a great extent, 
used in clothing the soldiers of our enemies. 

The resources of France are great; her soil 
and climate are highly favourable to agriculture 
and pasturage; her natural advantages for ma- 
nufactures are numerous and varied; but her 
anti-commercial system, for a long period down 
to the present day, has been pernicious and op- 
pressive. The high and almost prohibitive duties 
upon iron, constitute a tax upon all agricultural 
implements — forms a tax on land, which is 
incalculable — woven manufactures, especially 
those of cotton, linen, and wool, are altogether 
prohibited, with the exception of some mixed 
cloths. Even raw materials for the purpose of 
giving employment to the people of France, are 
highly taxed. Coal, which has become so neces- 
sary in all industrial establishments, is only ad- 
mitted at enormous duties; and the whole net 
revenue of the customs of France scarcely yiclds 
the amount which is, in the United Kingdom, 
derived from the single article of tea. In 1851, 
the duty received on tea, consumed in the United 
Kingdom, amounted to £5,900,624; the net 
revenue from the customs in France was under 
that amount. 

It is often, but not justly, asserted that Colbert 
introduced the prohibitive system. ‘The first 
general tariff introduced by that minister, laid 
down, as principles, first the reduction of duty on 
the exportation of products and manufactures of 
the kingdom ; second, on all articles required for 
home manufactures; and third, an increase of 
duties on all foreign manufactures. 





poleon TIT. | 

Considering the financial condition of France at 
the present time, and the magnitude of various 
speculative undertakings in that country, the 
departure of the ambassador of the Czar from 
Paris might have involved the country in a panic, 
which would be attended with the most disastrous 
results to public and private credit, ruinous to in- 
dustry and trade, and probably lead to a disturb- 
ance of the tranquillity of Europe. 

_Peace above all things is necessary for the sta- 
lnlity of the French Empire, and for the mainte- 
nance of public and private credit. Napoleon I. 
never succeeded in establishing national credit 
upon 4 firm foundation; althongh England, while 
carrying on the most expensive war which the 
world ever experienced, and expending more 
money in maintaining fleets and armies than all 
the four first continental states of Europe, main- 
tuned also her national integrity rm honour 


unsullied ; and, notwithstanding the burdens of 
oppressive taxation, concluded that war with un- 
impaired strength and with unexampled triumph. 

Napoleon persisted in his continental system, in 





Mr. Pitt negotiated a liberal treaty with France 
A famed protectionist, M. St. Fone, denounced it 
as the “ fatal treaty of 1786, which abolished the 
prohibitions applying in France to the products 
of England and her colonies. It is true,” he con- 
tinues, ‘ that this treaty established reciprocity 
duties, but its advantages were insignificant com- 
pared with the superiority already obtained by 
the manufactures of this kingdom. [But the 
tariff of 1791 laid down the absolute prohibition 
of manufactures which compete with ours. The 
tariff of the restoration, in 1816, established 
double the rate of duties im by that of 
1810, on a number of articles stated ; and on other 
articles, an augmentation of the duties of 1791.” 
Such has been the anti-commercial policy of 
France, which, in order to protect her own ma- 
nufacturers at the expense of all other classes, 
imposes prohibitive duties on nearly all the manu- 
facturcs, and most of the produce of other nations. 


We do not consider it ible that so intelligent 
a person as Napoleon iit. can be ‘adicod in 
favour of such a fallacious system ; om if ever a 


time could be more favourable than another to 
the freedom of commerce, it is the present, when 
u 2 
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a more liberal system would yield a large addi- 
tional sum to the treasury, and prove highly benc- 
ficial to France. A more free commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and France would 
also constitute the firmest bond of union and the 
surest guarantee for peace. We admit a vast 
number of articles produced in France duty free ; 
we have lowered the duties upon French brandies 
one-third; we have reduced the duties to a low 
rate upon all articles of Parisian industry and 


upon all articles of French manufacture not ad-, 


mitted duty free. Let us, for our own advantage, 


| way, the benefit which must follow would be an 
inestimable gain to both countries, but especially 
to France. 

We hope that the present Government of France 
may endure. But we hope also that it may be- 
come as liberal as will be practicable in its admini- 
stration. But we mistrust the Romish hierarchy, 
while ignorance and superstition are as yet the 
general characteristics of the masses. We have 
no confidence in a church, the ceremonies and doc- 
trines of which are incompatible with civil, poli- 
| tical, and religious liberty. 


as well as upon principle, reduce the duties upon, The Emperor knows and appreciates this fact ; 
French wines to a mere revenue rate. Let us’ and in truth while he makes tools of them, they 
reduce the duty upon French spirits to the same take full advantage of him for their own aggran- 
rate as the duty upon British Colonial spirits; and dizement. Both have succeeded. 

if the Government of France meets us in a liberal 
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“Draw the table nearer the fire, lieutenant,] ‘Oh! I know,” remarked the old gentleman, 
and mix yourself some punch.” “cousins to the Fogos of Fog-hall.”’ 

It was thus that a merry-faced elderly gentle-| ‘Just so,’’ responded the licutenant. ‘“ Well, 
man addressed a good-looking youth, in a smart | the house which the Moptons inhabited was rather 
military uniform, seated opposite to him at his| large for the family, consisting of the master and 
hospitable board, immediately after a luxurious | mistress—the latter, a bustling, managing little 
dinner. woman, somewhat fond of cards and the theatre, 

“T'll trouble you for the rum and the lemons | when she could get any body to take her there, but 
—there—thank you,” said the person addressed, | otherwise inoffensive enough—a son, and two 
showing the most resolute determination to do|daughters. The husband was a quiet domestic 
as he was bid. sort of mortal, whose most marked characteristic 

‘Now, licutenant,”” said the old gentleman, | was a fondness for foreigners, particularly it they 
“that we have got ‘planted unco right,’ as the} were of the refugee order; and le usually had 
poet has it, with full glasses, suppose you favour | one of these hirsute monsters in shabby-genteel 
me with a yarn, as the sailors say, while we enjoy clothes and fearfully foul linen, whose prate was 
our tumblers.” all of revolutions, hberty, equality, and fraternity, 

“With pleasure,” said the lieutenant. “ Let | républiques soctales et démocratiques, &c., at table 
me see! Did L ever tell you that story about the | with him. -His pet bore of this description, when 
drunken sentry; or, stop, I have a better one | I boarded with him, was one Count Crackyernutski, 
even than that. There was a rollicking young | as he styled himself, a marvellously ill-favoured 
lrishiman in our corps, newly joined as ensign. | Pole—tall and thin as a lath—Pole by name and 
But, hang it, no! military scenes and anecdotes | pole by nature, whose natural ugliness had been 
have lost their interest, there have been so many rendered ten thousand times more hideous by the 
of them. The Peninsula is used up long ago; so | scar of a great slashing sword-cut which he had 
[I shall give you, in preference, an adventure that | got across his nose at the battle of Warsaw, at 
happened to me in London, some time after I} least, so he said, though I question very much if 
went to reside there.” ‘he ever war saw cither in Poland or anywhere 

* Ah! London’s a great place,” interrupted the lelse. Be this as it may, there he was, a constant 
host, ‘and I could tell a tale of London too, and! and welcome guest, although, as you Scotch say, 
perhaps I may; but let me hear your's first.”’ ,he looked more like a ghaist than a living man. 

‘J intend,” said the youth, ‘to stir you up| What the worthy people could see in him to 
with a long pole, as they dothe bear at the Zoo- | admire, I never could find out. He seldom opened 
logical Gardens. It was when I first went to Lon- | his mouth but to put something into it; although 
don that the affair happened. It was an affair of he was useful in taking a hand at whist, when 
outposts, as we say in the army, orrather I should, there was no one else to do so, and as we never 
say, of bedposts. At that time I boarded with played higher than for sixpenny points, his risk 
a very respectable family named Mopton, who. was not great, and he sometimes rose the winner 
lived | in a neat cottage in the neighbourhood of of a shilling or two, on which occasions he would 
Kensington. They belonged to the Moptons of grin horribly a ghastly smile of satisfaction, and 
Mumpus.” | growl out his delight as he pocketed his gains.” 
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«« When, however, he had, instead, to pocket 
his losses,” interrupted the host, “I suppose the 
result would be pretty much the same, barring 
the satisfaction, as Paddy’s dinner was like his 
friend's, of beef and potatoes, barring the beef.” 

«Just so,’’ replied the lieutenant, ‘‘ when he 
lost, like the monkey that was teased by the boy, 
he had to grin—and bear it. Well, one evening 
when he was there at tea, an ugly old woman of fifty 
—humpbacked, wrinkled, and dumpy, who had 
tuken the first floor, unfurnished, arrived with her 
plenishing, as you Scotch folks call it, in two vans, 
and as many brawny porters, and immediately | 
began to unpack. It was summer-time, and there | 
was, of course, plenty of light to let them see. 
what they were about. We were seated in the | 
parlour on the ground-floor, and after a while the 
door opened, and the scrvant girl appeared, and | 
addressing her mistress, said:—‘ Please, ma’am, | 
the lady in the first floor wants the Pole.’ 

‘Vants me!’ said Count Crackyernutski, in 
amazement, ‘I don’t know de lady.’ 

‘It’s a mistake, surely,’ said Mrs. Mopton, who 
was employed pouring out the tea at the moment, | 
‘she must mean somebody else, she cannot know | 
the Count, or if she does, how did she know that 
ine was here ?’ 

‘The girl had better go up stairs and ask our 
new lodger who it is she wants,’ said the husband 
in his quiet way. The girl accordingly disap- 
peared. 

‘Mopton, how can you be so vulgar ?’ exclaimed 
his wife. ‘Our new lodger, indeed! Why, she 
has her own apartments, and does not lodge with 








us. It would be more respectful to her, and cer- 


heart of yours, but there’s no accounting for tastes, 
you know, eh! Count.’ 

‘‘With some degree of trepidation, the Pole 
retired, very much with the feelings of one 
about to encounter some unknown but formidable 
enemy. 

‘I shouldn't wonder,’ said Mopton, as soon as 
the door was shut, ‘but it will turn out to be 
some old landlady of the Count’s from whom he 
has taken French leave, without paying off his 
score. Such things have been done in the olden 
time, as well as now. If so, the recognition will 
be somewhat awkward, I should say.’ 

‘For shame, Mopton,’ interposed his wife, ‘ you 
are always so censorious.’ 

‘‘“We were not long left to conjecture, for 
almost immediately the door opened, and Crack- 
yernutski entered, looking grimmer than ever, 
and as pale and affrighted as Priam, when his 
curtains were withdrawn at dead of night, and he 
was informed that Troy was taken, or as if he 
had been condemned by the autocrat of all the 
Russias, first to be knouted, and then sent to 
Siberia. 

‘Well, what 1s the matter?’ said Mrs. Mopton, 
as soon as he returned, and so indeed did we all. 
‘Do you know her, and what did she say ?’ 

‘Say, madame!’ cried the Count. ‘Ugh! ugh! 
She most vulgar woman. She vant something 
else dan me. I not know her at all. She vant 
vat she call de pole of de bed.’ 

‘‘Mrs. Mopton now deemed it necessary to 
leave the room, to seek an explanation. — It 
was soon and somewhat wrathfully given, and 
amounted to this: When the Count made his 


tainly is more respectable to ourselves to call her | appearance on the first floor, which had been 


by her name. She has got a name, I suppose.’ 
‘Well,’ said the husband, meckly, ‘I suppose 


she has, but I have forgotten it, if, indeed, I ever | 


heard it.’ 


‘In the midst of this domestic altercation the | 
ma’am, it ts) 


girl again entered and said, ‘ Yes! 


the Pole she wants. She is crying for the Pole.’ 


‘Crying for me, poor ting,’ exclaimed the Count, | 


‘vy should she cry for me?’ 


‘Perhaps she knows you, after all,’ said Mrs. | 
‘She may be an old acquaintance of | 


Mopton. 


taken by the old lady, and which she was now 
busily filling with her furniture, he heard a loud 
and angry voice exclaiming, ‘ Bring me the pole, 
why don’t you bring me the pole? [ cannot get 
on without the pole! He, therefore, hearing 
himself, as he thought, thus called, followed the 
sound, and entered an apartment, which proved 
to be a bed-room, and in which he found a little 
old, wrinkled, humpbacked, and dumpy woman 
on her knees on a bed, holding up the curtains 
thereof, red in the face and out of breath, calling 


yours. You had better step up stairs and see | lustily out for the pole. 


her.’ 


‘But still,’ said the husband, ‘the question | 
occurs, How does she know that the Count is’ 


here >’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said the servant, ‘I told her the 
Pole was down stairs.’ 

‘But how did that come about ? 
know that she knew him?’ 

‘Please, sir, she was asking for the Pole.’ 


‘We are just where we were,’ said the placid | 


Mopton, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Your best plan, Count,’ said Mrs. Mopton, ‘ is 
to step up stairs, and see the lady. 
to be some friend of yours, and must have seen 
you when she passed the window.’ 


. As Crackyernutski rose to obey, Mopton ban- | 


‘ering him, remarked, ‘If she were young and 
pretty now I would suspect her to be some sweet- 


How did you | 


‘ | 
She appears | 





‘Please, ma’am,’ said the Count, ‘vat you vant 
vith me ?’ 

‘With you, you ugly brute!’ said the old 
woman, popping out her little wizened face from 
between the bed curtains, ‘Who the dickens are 
you 2” 

‘T am de Pole,’ said he. 

‘ You the pole!’ said she. ‘Oh! go along! It’s 
the pole of the bed that I want.’ ”’ 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed the host. ‘A capital 
equivoque! I suppose it is an invention for the 
nonce, for the amusement of the moment, eh, 
lieutenant ?”’ 

‘* No, on my honour,” said the military youth, 
“it is quite true, I assure you, and I was pre- 
sent myself at the time—that is, in the parlour, 
when the odd mistake occurred.” 

‘Well, well, wet tother eye, and take a cigar, 
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and I shall tell you one of my London experiences | 


in return for yours.” 

Both gentlemen replenished their tumblers, and 
having lighted cigars, the elder of the two said, 
‘You have tasted sheep’s-head broth, haven't 
you?” 

‘‘T should rather think I have,’”’ answered the 
youth, “‘and like it famously. It is one of the 
simplest, yet one of the best of your Scotch dishes 
that I know of.” 

‘“‘ Well, thereby hangs a tale, as is natural where 
a sheep is concerned. After I had gone to 
London, and had resided there for some time, I 
took a great longing for sheep’s-head broth. But 
I found it a far more difficult matter to have it 
gratified than I had any conception of. My house- 
keeper spoke to the butcher with whom we usu- 
ally dealt to get me a good sheep’s head, with the 
wool on, and trotters to correspond, as they are 
sold in Scotland. The man stared, but promised 
to comply with the request on an early day. You 
are aware, I suppose, that sheep’s heads and trot- 
ters in London are usually skinned and baked, 
and therefore of no use whatever in concocting a 
dish of that delectable stuff, sheep’s-head broth ?” 

The lieutenant nodded an assent. 

‘“‘ Well, on the day fixed my housekeeper, whom 
I had brought with me from Scotland, took with 
her a clean towel, and set off to the flesher’s—”’ 

“1 beg your pardon,” interrupted the youth, 
‘that I rather think is aname peculiar to Scotland, 
and corresponds, I believe, to the English meat- 
salesman.” 

‘* Precisely ; it means one who sells meat, and, 
properly speaking, does not kill. I remember 
some two dozen years ago, in the days before 
railways were in use, and the heavy coach was all 
the go, of being on the top of one of those lum- 
hering machines entering Edinburgh, when a 
senuine unadulterated cockney, who sat beside 
me, and had never been in Scotland before, and 
who was amusing himself by reading the signs 
over the shop doors, as we rattled along the streets, 
all of a sudden exclaimed, ‘Flesher! flesher! 
pray, sir,’ turning to me, ‘what on earth sort of 
trade is flesher ?’”’ 

‘‘ And of course you told him something quite 
different from what it really is.” 

“Of course I did, though I forget precisely 
what explanation of the term I gave at the time. 
But revenons a& nos moutons, let us return to our 


mutton, that is, the sheep’s head. No sooner had | 


my housekeeper secured the woolly head, to the 
great wonderment of the butcher, as to what she 
was going to do with it, than she hied with her 
treasure toa blacksmith in the neighbourhood, and 
asked him if he would ‘sing’ it for her, speaking 
us she had been accustomed to do in Scotland. 
‘Sing it! ma’am,’ said Vulean, looking at it, and 
turning it over and over, as a natural curiosity of 
its kind, and sorely puzzled as to her meaning. 

‘Aye, sing it,’ said she, on sheep’s-head broth 
intent. ‘ You know what singing a sheep's head 
is, I suppose ?’ 

‘Can't say, ma’am, as I do,’ replied the knight 
of the anvil, or the demon of the forge, or what- 
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ever high-sounding name your romance-writers 
choose to confer on a great vulgar, coarse, and 


| lubberly monster, who spends his whole life amid 


fire and smoke and the eternal clatter of his sledge- 
hammer. 

‘Well, well, pity your ignorance. Singe is the 
word which I believe you use in England. You 
know what that is, don’t you ?’ 

‘Singe, did you say, ma’am? Yes, ma'am, 0 
yes! Idaysay it might be done” Fora Jon- 
don tradesman will confess to anything, except a 
bloody murder or a highway robbery, rather than 
not “‘ do business.” ‘ Yes, ma’am, O yes! it might 
sartainly be done; not a doubt of it, ma’am’—not 
knowing all the time how, in reality, it could be 
done. 


‘Surely you can sing the head,’ said she, be- | 


ginning to have some doubts about the matter. 

‘Of course, ma’am, of course ;’ though (so¢¢o voce 
to himself) how the deuce I can make the head of 
a dead sheep sing, as she calls it, or that ofa 
living one either for that matter—that is, warble 
like a bird, or the tea-kettle at the boil, passes 
my comprehension to say. The woman is evi- 
dently insane, an enthusiast of some kind or 
other, and must be humoured, poor thing. ‘Tis 
the quietest way of getting rid of her, else I 
might stand a chance of being had up to the police 
about her, if anything goes wrong, or if she were 
to commit suicide. There’s something very un- 
settled in her eyes; I might be summoned before 
the coroner. 

‘Well,’ asked my housekeeper, ‘how much will 
you charge for doing it ?’ 

“The man put his right hand to his head, as 
people in a quandary, or, as the Yankees say, a 
fix, generally do, and drawing it desperatcly 
through his hair, as if in deep cogitation, slowly 
responded, ‘ It will depend, ma’am, on the nature 
of the work, and the time it will take. I should 
say, ma’am, it could not be done for Icss than a 
matter of—say, three shillings.’ 

‘Turre suiitines! Merey on us!’ sereamed 
the astounded woman, ‘Why, you stupid! in 
Scotland it only costs one halfpenny !’ 

‘ Perhaps so, ma’am,’ said the smith, now more 
than ever convinced of her insanity, and anxious 
to get rid of her; ‘ but you are not in Scotland but 
in London, which makes all the difference. Be- 
sides, to tell you the candid truth, I never saw or 
heard of such an operation being performed on a 
sheep’s head before.’ 

“The housekeeper brought home the unlucky 
head, resolving, as it cost so much, and, naturally 
enough, having doubts as to its being properly 
done, when such an enormous sum was charged 
for it, to singe it herself. But here a new annoy- 
ance awaited her.” 

“As how?” inquired the lieutenant. ‘It isa 
very easy operation, I should think, the singeing 
of a sheep’s head; only, it creates such an into- 
lerable and detestable stench.” 

‘* Precisely so, and hence her new troublement. 
She had the tub placed in the middle of the 
kitchen floor, full of boiling water, and, with red- 
hot pokerin hand, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie, in the 
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Highland inn, was, with the aid of the’servant, an | voices saluted her ear; and, on opening the lobby- 
English girl, busily employed in applying it to door, there stood half the neighbourhood, all 
the woolly-head, when, lo! a ring at the door- threatening to indict the house as a nuisance. 
bell, with a peal as loud asthe Tron on a Sunday., ‘Get away with you,’ said she. ‘One would 
The girl hastened to answer it, when she found think that a murder had been committed, instead 
the servant next door on the right, with her of only a sheep’s-head being sung.’ The crowd, 
missus’ compliments, and she was sent to see if, thinking she was making fun of them, only grew 
the kitchen-vent was not on fire, there was such the more vociferous; and a policeman having 
a smell of burning ?”’ ‘arrived, they insisted that he should search the 

‘‘No wonder,” remarked the military youth. | house, for they were certain that some illicit work 
‘« Egad! I am surprised that the whole street was was going on within, such as soap-making or the 
not alarmed.” | like. 

‘‘Qur girl assured her it was nothing but the| ‘‘ Fortunately, the policeman was himself ‘a 
singing of a sheep’s-head, and she went away as native,’ no long time caught, and smelled what- 
wise as she came. On her departure, the singe- | was-what at once. He bade the crowd disperse, 
ing was resumed with increased vigour, when | remarking to the housekeeper, after they had 
another dreadful pull at the bell, accompanied by a} done so, that the English were ‘ puir, ignorant, 
violent rat-tat at the knocker—it was ‘ knock and | benighted creatures, that ken naething aboot 
ring’ with a vengeance, I assure you: and this’ the singing o’ a sheep’s-head, God help them ;’ 
time it was the gentleman, our neighbour on the | and then, in a lower and more confidential tone, 
left, sent to inquire what the devil was ado in our ‘Od, woman, I haena tasted sheep’s-head broth 
house, that such an abominable stink was coming | since I left Glasgow, twa year ago.’ This was 
out of it. After getting rid of this interruption, | a hint too broad to be misunderstood—a shot too 
the important business, on which our dinner de- | direct not to hit the mark—especially after the 
pended, was proceeded with, and was no sooner service he had rendered her. Of course, she could 
finished, and the head, now completely sung, made not do less than invite him to come back and 
ready to be boiled, than a pull at the bell and a get a platefull, when ready, of the delectable stuff 
knock at the door, ten times louder than before, which, altogether unknown to English palates, 
was heard, and the housekeeper deemed it neces- | is even more than the haggis itself, the ‘ wale of 
sary to answer the summons herself this time. As | Scotia’s food,’ ” 
she proceeded up stairs to do so, a din of many! A. 








THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Amoxe the lofty summits of the Mount Par-|of fire and flame, and the rich vapours rising 
nassus of Silesia, dwells in peaceful accord with | through the barren rocks, impregnate them with 
Apollo and his nine Muses, the far-famed moun- | mineral matter, and change their formless masses 
tain-spirit, known to mortals by the name of Ru- | to living and glistening ore. At times, he leaves 
bezahl, whose renown the Silesian poets, one and | his underground dominions, and pursues his 
all, conspire to spread far and wide. ’Tis true | time upon the surface, sporting with the terrors of 
this prince of the gnomes rules but a very small | mankind, with whom his sympathies are of a very 
portion of the earth’s surface—his superficial do- doubtful nature. 
mains being but a few miles in extent, and enclosed | Far, far back in the distant days of yore, before 
in a chain of lofty mountains; and even this is | the descendants of Japhet had penetrated so far to 
divided between two earthly potentates, who are | the north as the seat of his dominions, Rubezahl 
far from acknowledging any other participation | was accustomed to amuse himself with the battles 
in their dominion. Nevertheless, there is not a of the bear and wild bull, which g teeperer? ir nn 
fathom of this land but forms a part of his peculiar | to hound on to the combat; or he arouse 
monarehy, which all the quarrels and subdivisions | the savage beasts from their mountain-recesses, 
of meddling mortals oma not avail to diminish | with a horrible roaring, and drive them over the 
ene inch, and which, moreover, extends down, | ipitous rocks to perish in the gorge below. 
down, down, four thousand miles beneath the Wea with this sport, at length, he would dive, 
surface, to the middle point of the old world’s | like the mole, through the crannies of his dark 
centre. At times, this subterranean sovereign domain, down to the regions of the underground 
takes it into his head to make the tour of his| world, where he would occupy himself for a cen- 
abysmal kingdom, to gloat over the inexhaustible | tury or two, till again the desire arose to see the 
riches of his dark treasure-house—to muster his | face of the sun, and enjoy the aspect of the outer 
army of subservient gnomes, and set them to creation. How amazed was he, at one of his re- 
work—then the solid earth heaves with the force | turning visits to the outside of his realm, to seo 
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THE MOUNTAIN 


the whole face of his territory changed beyond re- human industry; and wondering that Nature 
cognition! The tangled and impenetrable forests should condescend to lavish her bounties upon 
were hewn down, and in their place rich golden such a bastard brood, he abandoned his expcri- 
harvests waved o’er fertile fields. Between the ments in the study of the human character. 
rows of fruit-bearing trees, glimmered the straw-| There was a peasant in the bailiwick of Reichen- 
thatched roofs of happy villages, from whose hos- berg, who had been robbed of all his little pro- 
pitable chimneys the peaceful smoke curled up to’ perty by the chicanery of a litigious neighbour, 
the quict clouds. Here and there stood a solitary and who had parted with his last cow to satisfy 
watch-tower, upon a jutting crag, for defence and the claims of the judge; nothing now remained 
protection to the land. Flocks and herds wan- to him but a pining wife and half-a-dozen chil- 
dered through the green pastures, and the melody dren, some of whom he would have willingly 
of the shepherd’s pipe rose in the summer air. _| made over to the judge in pledge for the cow. 
The novelty of the thing, and the pleasantness True he yet possessed a pair of stout arms, but 
of the sight, so delighted the astonished proprietor all their labour would not suffice to maintain his 
of the territory, that he forgot to be angry with family. It cut him to the heart when his young 
the arbitrary proceedings of the squatters who | ravens cried for bread, and he had nothing to 
had so unceremoniously taken possession of his give them to appease the pangs of hunger. 
domain. He, moreover, felt mightily curious to|‘‘ Had we a hundred crowns,” he said to his 
examine the mode of life and action of these new | disconsolate wife, ‘‘we might again’ restore our 
tenants; so he left them in the enjoyment of their | ruined household, we would remove out of the 
usurped possessions, much as the worthy house- | way of these quarrelsome neighbours, and strive 
keeper of our day suffers the swallow or the} by industry to gain a property of our own. You 
sparrow to build his nest unmolested under the | have rich relations on the other side of the moun- 
caves of his roof. At length he was seized with | tains; I will go to them, and explain our sad 
a fancy to make an acquaintance with mankind, | condition, perhaps one of them may take com- 
whom he took for a sort of bastard creation, half- | passion on us, and charitably lend us from his 
brute, half-spirit ; and, in order to become better | superfluity as much as will supply our present 
acquainted with their natures and propensities, | wants.” 
resolved to put himself in contact withthem. He} The dejected wife, though with but faint hopes 
assumed the form of a stalwart farm-labourer, and | of a happy result, consented to this proposition, 
hired himself out to the first landlord he met with. | because she saw no other chance. The husband 
All that he undertook prospered under his hand, | prepared for his journey, and as he left his wife 
and Ripps the plowman was celebrated as the first | and children, thus endeavoured to comfort them : 


workman in the village. But his master was a 
selfish and dissipated debauchce, who squandered 
the produce of his labour, without rewarding his 
efforts with even a single expression of satisfac- 





“Weep not! my heart tells me I shall find a 
benefactor who will succour us, and that my 
journey will not be in vain.” Hereupon he 
thrust a hard crust into his pocket for subsistence 


Lo ee oe 


tion; so he left him and engaged himself to aj} on the road, and went on his way. Faint and 
neighbour, who gave him the charge of his flocks | weary with the heat of the day, and the distance 
and herds. These he faithfully guarded and tended, | he had travelled, he arrived in the evening at the 
guided them to swect pastures, and led them to! town where the rich relations resided; but none 
the mountain-passes, where the greenest herbage | of them would recognise him, not one would give 
grew. The herds prospered under his care and| him a lodging. With hot and bitter tears he 
multiplied fast—no lambs ever fell from the pre-| related his misfortunes, but the hard-hearted 
cipice, and none became the prey of the wolf.) wretches, instead of assisting him, tormented the 
But this second master was an unprincipled scamp, poor man with reproaches and offensive proverbs. 
who never rewarded his faithful servant as he One said, “He that would thrive, must labour 
ought to have done ; but he secretly stole the best | and strive ;”’ another, “ Pride goes before a fall ;” 
wether from the flock, and then deducted its a third, “As you brew so you must bake;” a 
value from the shepherd’s wages. Therefore, | fourth, “Every man is the maker of his own for- 
Kipps left the skin-flint, entered the service of tune.” Thus they scoffed and jested with his 
the judge as beadle, became the scourge of evil-| misery, called him an impostor and lazy scamp, 
doers, and the indefatigable drudge of the portly and at length shouldered him out of the house. 
magistrate. But the judge was an unrighteous The poor fellow had not looked for such a recep- 
man,who corrupted the law, sold his decrees for | tion at the hands of his wife’s wealthy relations; 
bribes, and made a mock of integrity. As Ripps downcast and melancholy, he slunk away from 
did not choose to be the instrument of unrighte- them, and not possessing money to pay for a 
ousness, he gave warning to the judge, and was lodging, he was compelled to pass the night in the 
cast into prison for his pains, out of which, ac- | fields under a hay-stack. Here he remained, 
cording to the custom of spirits, he found a com- | sleepless with sorrow and indignation, till the 
modious exit through the key-hole. dawn, when he resumed his journey homewards. 
This first essay in the study of mankind could) When he came again into the mountains the 
not possibly have any powerful cffect in exciting sense of his miserable condition so overcame him 
his philanthropy; he returned with feelings of that he was nearly driven to despair. ‘‘ Two 


contempt to his rocky eminence, whence he sur-| days’ wages lost,” thought he to himself, as he 
yoyed the wide and snuling region beautatied by | wandcred on, fuint and exhausted with pain and 
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hunger, “and six famishing babes awaiting thy | misery, that the spirit knew not how to refuse his 
return in expectation of food, to whom, when request; and though the poor wretch might not 
they stretch out their hands for bread, thou canst | deserve his compassion, he thought the design of 
offer nothing. O heart, heart, how canst thou | borrowing a capital from himself so extraordinary, 
bear it?—better hadst thou broken before this | that he felt inclined to requite the man’s confidence 
agony came upon thee.” Hereupon he~ threw | by acceding to his wishes. ‘Come, follow me,”’ 
himself upon the ground under a sloe-bush to! said he, and led the way towards the forest, 
collect his terror-stricken thoughts. | where in a sequestered dell, some thick underwood 
But as upon the verge of destruction, the soul shrouded the base of a rugged rock. 
arouses her utmost powers, and tasks every fibre) When Guy had succeeded, with much labour, 
of the brain to seek out some means of escape in struggling through the bushes, they came to the 
from the impending ruin, or delaying the inevi-| entrance of a gloomy cavern. Poor Guy was not 
tuble stroke, like some luckless mariner whose | much at his ease while groping along in the dark; 
ship is fast sinking beneath the waves, who swiftly a cold shudder ran through his veins, and his hair 
climbs the rigging, and takes refuge at the top of | stood onend. ‘ Rubezahl hasdeceived many aman,” 
the mast; or, being below decks, starts suddenly | thought he, “ who knows but some horrid abyss 





through the port-hole, in hope of meeting with 
some floating plank or empty cask, to bear him 
safe upon the billows—so, after revolving a thou- 
sand vain and hopeless suggestions, it at length 
occurred to poor Guy that he would seck out the 
mountain spirit, acquaint him with his misery, 
and petition for succour at the hands of Rubezahl 
himself. He had heard many strange and ro- 
mantic stories concerning his treatment of travel- 
lers—some he was said to have beaten and bantered 
in cruel sport-—some had been the victims of his 
malicious tricks—and some, so report ran, had 
reaped good at his hands. Our poor fellow knew 
well enough that the mountain king never suffered 
himselt to be called with impunity by his nick- 
name ‘“‘ Rubezahl,”’ but as he knew no other mode 
of getting at him, he made up his mind for a 
cudgelling, and called ‘ Rubezahl! Rubezahl!’’ 
with all his might. 

The words were hardly uttered, when a fearful 
furm appeared, black and sooty as a coal-miner, 
with a red beard that reached down to his girdle, 
and staring fiery eyes, and armed with a bar of 
iron like a weaver’s beam, which he brandished 
with furious gestures, threatening to annihilate the 


may lie in my path, down which I may fall head- 
long at the next step.” At that moment he heard 
a fearful noise, like the rushing of a cataract 
through the abyss. The further he went, the 
more was his heart oppressed with fear and 
horror. But soon, to his comfort, he saw a blue 
flame dancing in the distance; the roof of the 
cavern widened by degrees into a spacious saloon, 
and the bright flame swayed from the centre like 
a chandelier, in the middle of the hall of rock. 
Upon the floor he saw a huge copper vessel, as 
large as a brewer's vat, filled to the rim with 
hard dollars. When Guy beheld this immense 
treasure, all his fears vanished at once, and his 
heart leaped for joy. ‘ Take,” said the spirit, 
‘“‘what you want, be it little or much, but write 
‘me out.a bond,—that is if you know how to 
write.” The debtor consented to the proposal, 
/and counted out the hundred crowns precisely, 
not one more nor one less. The spirit appeared 
to pay no regard to the reckoning, turned himself 
away, and in the meantime produced the writing 
‘materials. Guy wrote the bond in his best pos- 
|sible style; the spirit locked up the same in an 
iron chest, and said to him: ‘Go hence, my 





rash intruder. ‘With your favour, Mr. Rube- | friend, in peace, and use thy money with an in- 
zahl,” said poor Guy, quite undaunted, (‘‘ pardon dustrious hand. Forget not that thou art my 
me if I do not address you rightly,) only hear me | debtor, and mark the entrance of the valley and 
out. and then do with me as you shall think pro- Ithe door of this rock, that you may know where 
per.” These bold words, coupled with the care- | to come, when the day of payment arrives. When 
worn aspect of the man, which seemed to indicate | the three years are expired you must repay me 
neither wantonness nor curiosity, somewhat | capital and interest-—I am a severe creditor; if 
“othed the anger of the spirit. ‘‘Earthworm,’’| you break your word, I will require it at your 
said he, ‘“‘ what leads you to disturb my repose? | hands with a vengeance.”” The honest Guy pro- 
Know you not that you must atone with your life | mised to keep the day of payment honourably— 
lor your insolent presumption >’ ‘“ Sir,” answered | promised it with earnestness, but without an oath ; 
(uy, “want has driven me to you; I have a/(he would not pledge his life and salvation, as 
rejuest to make, which it will cost you nothing | unprincipled borrowers are accustomed to do ;) and 
grant; I pray you to lend me a hundred with thankful heart he took leave of his bene- 
‘rowns, which I will pay you again with the! factor in the cavern, from which he easily found 
usual interest in three years’ time, as sure as Iam an outlet. 

an honest man.” ‘ Fool,” said the spirit, ‘am The hundred crowns had such a magical effect 
la usurer or a Jew, that I should lend money! upon his spirits and bodily frame, that by the 
“interest? Go hence to thy brother-man, and | time he had emerged again to daylight he felt as 
vorrow as much as you choose, but leave me at! cheerful and active as if in the gloom of the 
" tee.“ Nh,” replied Guy, ‘‘ there is an end of | cavern he had imbibed the elixir of life. Joyous 
human brotherhood in my case. There is no and vigorous in every limb, he strode away to- 
inendship in matters of lending and borrowing.”’ wards his dwelling, and arrived at the miserable 
He reupon he recounted his whole history at hut just as the day began to decline. So soon 
tength, and drew such an affecting picture of his as the wretched little starvelings caught sight of 
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him, they ran to meet him, crying with one voice, !the wind now?” asked the wife, ‘to-day ig 
‘Bread, father! a bit of bread; we have been neither feast-day nor anniversary; what makes 
hungry so long.” The disconsolate wife sat in a| you so merry as to surprise us with a holiday, 
corner weeping; like all weak and oppressed per- | and where are you going to take us?” He re. 
sons, she feared the worst, and had no doubt but plied, “ I am going to take you to your rich 
the new-comer was about to rehearse some sor- cousin’ over the mountains, and to repay to the 
rowful litany. He, however, took her cheerfully | creditor, whose loan has been the means of onr 
by the hand, and bade her kindle a fire upon the | well-doing, both principal and interest, for to-day 
hearth; for he had brought from Reichenberg! is the day agreed upon.” This pleased the wifi 
groats and millet in his wallet, which she could| very well; she decked out the children charm. 
soon transform to a wholesome family porridge. | ingly, and in order to give her relations a good 
Then he gave her an account of the fortunate re-| opinion of her prosperity, and to do credit ty 
sult of hisexpedition. ‘Your relations,” said he, | their household, she wore herself a necklace of 
‘are the right sort of people ; they did not repulse | crooked ducats. Guy shook his heavy purse till 
my poverty, or deny my acquaintance, or thrust | it chinked again, put it in his pocket, and when 
me shamefully from their doors—not they !—but | all was in readiness, set off with wife and children, 
received me hospitably, with open heart and hand, | Jack whipped the four horses into a good pace, 
and told down a hundred good crowns, as a pledge | and they trotted merrily over the flat country 
of kinship.” These words relieved the good wife | towards the mountains. 
of a heavy trouble which had long oppressed her| Guy commanded the driver to halt before a 
heart. ‘If we had gone to that quarter before,” | rugged hollow-way, where he alighted, and bade 
said she, ‘‘ we should have saved ourselves many | the others do the same; then he said to his serv- 
sorrows.” Then she began to boast of her con-|ing-man, ‘Jack, drive slowly round the foot of 
nections, (in whom when Guy set out to seck | the mountain, and wait for us at the three Linden 
them sho had not a shadow of hope,) and soon | trees, and if you should wait a long while, don’t 
became right proud on the score of her wealthy | be uneasy; let the horses take breath, and graze 
relations. awhile; I am acquainted with a footpath here- 
The good man suffered her to enjoy, after so| abouts, which is somewhat winding, but pleasant 
—— afflictions, this innocent conceit, which was | to walk in.”” Then he struck into the forest with 
so flattering to her vanity. As, however, she} his wife and children, and as they made but slow 
never ceased prating of her rich cousin, in a very | progress through*the tangled underwood, he began 
few days Guy got heartily sick of her trumpetings | to look about him in every direction, till at length 
in praise of such a heartless hunks; and he said to| the wife supposed her husband had lost his way, 
his wife, ‘Do you know what I brought home| and recommended him to turn back and follow 
with me besides the money?” ‘No,”’ said she, {the road. But Guy suddenly stood still, collected 
‘what was it?’ ‘A little advice for our future | his six children around him, and spoke as fol- 
guidance, which your cousin gave me, and it is! lows:—‘ You are thinking, my dear wife, that 
this,—‘ Every man is the maker of his own for- | we are journeying to your relatives; I assure you 
tune,’—‘ Strike while the iron is hot.’ So let us| that is not my intention. Your wealthy cousins 
bestir ourselves, and ply our calling industriously, | are skinflints and scoundrels, who, when I for- 
that we may have the means in three years’ time | merly in my affliction sought refuge and comfort 
to repay the loan with interest, and get rid of} among them, derided my misery and spurned 
the debt.””. Thereupon he set to work, bought! me from their doors with insult.—Here, on this 
a field of arable land, and a small patch of pas- | spot, dwells our trne cousin to whom we owe our 
ture; then another, and another, and then a whole | good fortune, and who on my bare word lent me 
hide of land; there was a blessing in Rubezahl’s; the moncy which has prospered so well in my 
money, which seemed to prosper magically. Guy) hand. By his appointment I am here to-day to 
sowed and reaped, and was soon known in the | return him principal and interest. Do you know 
village as a man well to do in the world, who had | now who is our creditor? it is the lord of the 
always capital in his purse for the completion of | mountain, Rubezahl!” At these words his wife 
a prudent purchase. In the third summer, be- | was horribly afraid, and made the sign of the cross 
sides his own land, he farmed a manor which in her defence, and the children shouk with terrot 
brought him a famous profit; in short, he was | and apprehension lest their father should deliver 
a man with whom everything he took in hand suc- | them over to Rubezahl, of whom they had often 
ceeded to perfection. heard dismal accounts in the winter evenings— 
The appointed pay-day now came round, and | and whom they regarded as a hideous giant and 
Guy had saved so much that he could spare the man-eating monster. Guy detailed to them his 
amount of his debt without inconvenience ; he | whole adventure, how at his call the spirit ap- 
laid the money apart, and on the morning agreed | peared to him in the form of a coal-miner—and 
upon he rose early, awoke his wife and children, | what had transpired in the interior of the cavern; 
told them to get washed and combed, and to put! and he praised the benevolence of the spirit, with 











on their Sunday clothes, and their new shoes, | such a grateful heart and such profound emotion 
and scarlet boddices and tippets, which they had | that the warm tears trickled down his honest sun- 
never yet worn. He himself put on his sacra-| burnt cheeks. ‘Remain here,” he continued, 
mental coat, and bawled out of the window, “Jack, = while I go into the cave and transact my business. 
put the horses to!” “Why husband, what is in | Fear nothing, I will not be long away, and if I 
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can prevail upon him to come I will bring the) 
Mountain Spirit back with me. Be not afraid to | 
shake him heartily by the hand, though it is a 
black and rough one; he will do you no harm, for 
he is pleased, I doubt not, with his own bene- 
yolent act and our gratitude! only keep up your 
courage and you will receive no harm at his 
hands.” 
As his terrified wife was much opposed to this 
subterranean expedition, and the children wept 
and clamoured around him, and when he attempted 
to leave them pulled him back again by the skirts 
of his coat, he was obliged to break away from | 
them by main foree, and hurry through the thick | 
underwood to the appointed spot. He found 
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tered in the breeze; which now came nearer and 
shook the outstretched arms of the old oaks, and 
scattered around the party a drift of withered 
leaves and grass; little clouds of dust rolled 
in the pathway, at which funny spectacle the 
children, who thought no more of Rubezahl, were 
much amused, and ran after the dried leaves, with 
which the whirlwind played at gambols. Among 
the withered leaves there was a piece of white 
paper blown across the road, after which the 
young ghost-seer made chase; but when he had 
almost got it, the wind caught it up again, and 
away it went out of his grasp. Thereon he threw 
his hat after it, which, at length, by good luck, 
fairly covered it. As it was a fair white sheet of 






lren. all the tokens of the place unchanged, as he had | paper, and the economical father had taught them 
imprinted them upon his memory. The old half- | all never to waste anything, however trifling, the 



















































VACE ; 
awe decayed oak at the root of which was the opening little fellow brought it to him, expecting a word 
in the rock, stood there as it had stood three years | of praise and a smile of approval. When Guy had 
re a before, but of the opening no trace could be found. | opened the folded paper to see what it might be, 
bade Guy tried every means to gain an entrance to the | he found it was the bond which he had signed in 
cry- mountain; he took a large stone, and hammered | the cavern for the hundred crowns, The paper 
t of upon the rock, thinking the spirit might choose | was torn from top to bottom, and under the sum 
1den to open at the summons; he drew forth the heavy | total was written the word ‘ Received.” 
lon’t purse, jingled the hard cash, and cried out at the What a moment was that for poor Guy! Tis 
raze top of his voice, ‘‘Spirit of the mountain, take | emotion was almost toomuch for him. At length 
ere. what is thine ;” but the spirit answered not by | he cried out with delight, ‘* Rejoice, dear wife and 
sant word nor sign. Thus the honcst fellow was com- | children, rejoice! He has seen us, he has wit- 
vith pelled to carry back the money that he was so/nessed our gratitude; our benefactor is with us, 
low desirous to repay. As soon as the family caught| though we cannot see him, and he knows that 
ean sight of him returning, they ran joyfully to meet | Guy isan honest man. I am free from debt; now 
eth him; but he, being sad and depressed that he | let us return home with thankful hearts.” Parents 
ray, could not discharge his debt to his benefactor, sat | and children wept many tears of joy and thankful- 
low thoughtfully down upon the grass to consider | ness, before they came up with their waggon; and 
ted what was to be done. At length, he remembered | as the wife had a great desire to visit her con- 
fol- his hardihood when he first called upon the spirit | nections, in order, by the display of their pros- 
hat by the offensive nickname, and resolved to have | perity, to shame the shabby knaves against whom 
you recourse again to the same expedient—‘‘if he is, her husband’s accounts had excited her warmest 
sins offended,” said he to himself, ‘‘ he may beat and | indignation, they turned the horses’ heads in that 
for. bruise me at his pleasure, so that he answers to| direction, and rolled merrily down the mountain- 
fort my call.” Thereupon he cried with all his might, | side—arrived at the town as the sun was setting, 
red “Rubezahl! Rubezahl!” His anxious wife| and stopped at the very house from which, three 
his prayed him to be silent, and tried to stop his | years before, poor Guy had been thrust forth neck 
var mouth; he would not be persuaded, but bawled | and shoulders. He knocked boldly this time, and 
me louder and louder. Suddenly the youngest boy asked for the master of the house. An entire 
- ran to his mother’s side in terror, crying ‘‘ Ah, | stranger came towards him, in nowise related to 
to the black man, the black man!” ‘ Where? the family; from him Guy heard that the once 
ow where?” asked Guy, and his hopes revived.| wealthy cousins had succumbed to misfortune. 
the “* Yonder, he is hiding under that dark tree,” and One was dead, another was ruined, a third had 
ife all the children crept into a cluster together, ery-| been obliged to run away; all, in short, had dis- 
oss ing bitterly. The father searched in every direc- | appeared, and their name was no more heard in 
ror tion, but saw nothing: it was an illusion, perhaps the town. The parties passed the night with the 
or 4 passing shadow; in short, the spirit did not hospitable stranger, who detailed these affairs cir- 
cn choose to appear, and all his calling was in vain. | cumstantially to man and wife at the evening 
ia The whole family now set out to return, and board. The next day, Guy returned with his 
nd father Guy walked sad and sorrowful towards family to their home and occupation, resumed his 
sis the broad highway they had left. Then there honest industry, continued to increase in wealth 
p- arose a gentle rustling among the trees of the} and goods, and remained an honest, respectable 
nd forest, the slender birches bowed their leafy heads, | and prosperous man all his life long. 


and the shimmering foliage of the aspens chat- | 
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THE COALITION MINISTRY.—THE CABINET. 


Loxp Dersy, although supported by the largest | tion was wise and just, and he restored much of 
and most thoroughly united party in the House the harmony between the Home Government and 
of Commons, has fallen from power, by the finan- the Colonies, which had been recklessly disturbed 
cial incapacity of his cabinet. Never were greater | during the administration of Mr. Stanley, now 
blunders committed than the attempt, first, to cast | Lord Derby. ie : 

away £2,500,000, (the burden of which nobody| On the formation of the Peel Ministry, in Sep- 
complained of,) by abolishing one half of the malt | tember, 1841, the administration of Forcign 
tax; and second, to extend the areca, and double Affairs was intrusted to the Earl of Aberdeen; 
the rate of the house tax. We will not stop now | and we are enabled to say, with confidence, that he 
to consider the other parts, some of which were conducted the policy of the United Kingdom 
really good and practical, of Mr. Disracli’s famous towards foreign states, with that wisdom and 
budget. We do not believe that that budget was dignity which should always distinguish the 
his own. We appreciate his ability and sagacity | British statesman who is intrusted with that 


so favourably, that we cannot help thinking that department. It was during his term of office, 


the bad parts of it were forced upon him by Lord | that those two perplexing and difficult questions, 
Derby and his other colleagues. Besides we also | the Boundary Dispute between America and Eng- 
consider it just to say that Mr. Disraeli resigned | land, were finally and satisfactorily adjusted. Lord 
office with the well-earned reputation of an able} Ashburton was intrusted by him to settle the 
Jeader and powerful debater. Boundary line between the State of Maine and 
We have now a coalition ministry. Who are|the Provinces of Canada and New Brunswick. 
the members of this new Government? We will | Lord Ashburton carried out the instructions of 
take them alternately from the Peclite and Whig | Lord Aberdeen, and negotiated with the late 
list. We will begin with Lords Aberdeen and} Daniel Webster the treaty which adjusted and 
Lansdowne, statesmen whose high administrative terminated that Boundary Dispute, which had 
reputation, great experience, and unimpeachable | lasted, until then, since the Independence of the 
purity of private as well as public character, are} American Union. 
alone sufficient to justify the greatest public con-| The Oregon or North West Boundary, still con- 
fidence. tinued a question of the most difficult nature. 
Gizonce Hamitton Gorpon, Fant or Aserpesn, | The British Minister at Washington refused, in 
was born in the year 1784, and married in 1805 | 1844, to accept of the American ultimatum of the 
the daughter of the first Marquis of Abercorn, | parallel of 49 degrees N. lat., as the boundary 
who died in 1812. He married secondly Harriett, | line west of the Rocky Mountains, between British 
daughter of the Hon. John Douglas, who died in’ America and the United States, on the Pacitic. 
1833; since which time his lordship has remained But Sir R. Peel and Lord Aberdeen, after taking 
a widower. all the perplexing difficulties of this dispute into 
We believe that few men possess more useful ad- | their consideration, accepted the Washington ulti- 
ministrative, legislative, and diplomatic knowledge | matum, retaining the whole of Vancouver's Island 
than the Earl of Aberdeen. We believe, although for the British Crown. 
we may have differed from some of his political) The Oregon Boundary was, by Lord Aberdcen, 
views, that there never was a more pure-minded scttled in 1845: the consequence of which is, that 
statesman, or that any man is more deservedly es- | there does not remain. any real ground of misun- 
teemed for the virtues which have adorned his | derstanding, although Lord Malmesbury acted very 
private life. rashly with respect to American vessels frequent- 
During the Wellington Administration, and ing the fishing grounds of British America. We 
when that office was vacated by Lord Dudley, a wish a liberal arrangement was concluded with 
short time after the death of Mr. Canning, he | the Government of Washington, in order that these 
filled with great ability, judgment, and reputa-/ fisheries might be engaged in common, providing 
tion the office of Secretary of State for the Foreign that British caught and cured fish were admitted 
Department. Nor must it be forgotten that he duty free in the United States, and the coasting 
administered the affairs of that difficult and deli- trade of the British Colonies, and of the United 
cate office during the French Revolution of 1830, States, were freely thrown open to the vessels of 
when instead of interfering with the internal both countries. 
affairs of Europe, he cordially joined with the During Lord Aberdeen’s administration of the 
Duke of Wellington in recognising the new Foreign Office, the shipping interests of Creat 
government of France. Britain complained loudly against the amount of 
When the Duke of Wellington in 1834 became tolls exacted by the King of Hanover, on the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Earl of Aberdeen Elbe, at Staade, and against those exacted by the 
was chosen Secretary of State for the Colonies, in King of Denmark, in the navigation of the Baltic, 
which office he continued until the 14th of April, at Elsinore. The settlement of the Staade Duties 
1835, when Sir Robert Pcel’s ministry resigned. was confided to Commissioners, and a moderate 
During this brief period his Colonial administra- scale was adopted instead of the previous high 
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rates, and embodied in a treaty accordingly, in| the attempts to abolish the Slave Trade had not 
1842. The Sound Duties were, at the same been attended with complete success, and praying 
eriod, in like manner adjusted, and a moderate | that more efficient means should be employed for 
tariff substituted for the former unequal and} that purpose. Although always liberal, he was 
erievous scale. | not a violent opponent of the Liverpool Ministry. 
In the whole commercial legislation of Sir R.| In 1824 he moved the house to declare for the 
Peel, and in our commercial relations with foreign | immediate recognition of the independence of the 
states, he was constantly supported by the Earl} South American States. On this occasion he said, 
of Aberdeen; and the course which the latter has | ‘‘ He might ask their lordships if they could con- 
wyrsued since the resignation of the Peel Ministry | template any course of events by which the inde- 
of 1846, as well as during the whole of his pre- | pendence of the Spanish Colonies could be finally 
vious life, may justly inspire the greatest confi- | prevented ?” 
dence in him, with regard to every question that He adverted to the feeble condition, financially 
‘ears on the security and dignity of the Crown | and morally, of Spain; the occupation of that 
and Government of the United Kingdom, or the | kingdom in 1824, by a French army, and the con- 
civil, religious, and political liberty of her Ma- | sequent impossibility of Spain reconquering her 
jesty’s subjects. Therefore, in every sense of the | former colonies. He, as well as Mr. Canning, 
word, Lord Aberdeen is “‘ a safe minister.” rejoiced in believing that the Spanish-American 
Heyry Witiram Frirzmavrice Perry, Marevis!| Colonies would become great when they became 
or LaNspowNe, born in 1780, is a descendant of | free—would become wise, and institute liberal and 
the celebrated Sir William Petty, author of ‘‘ Po- | practical administrations; and that the people 
litical Arithmetic,”’ and whose Reports on Ireland, | would become intelligent, prosperous, rich and 
if they had been attended to when he wrote,| happy. Unhappily those ardent and liberal as- 
would probably havesaved that country from most | pirations of the noble Lord have not been realized. 
of the calamities which she has undergone since} Had those countries been peopled by Anglo- 
the reign of James II. The present Marquis is} Saxons, who would at once have introduced the 
second son of the first Marquis, more conspicuously | free institutions of England into their boundless 
known as the Earlof Shelburne. He received his} regions, not only would the expectations of the 
education first at Westminster, and afterwards at} Marquis of Lansdowne have been realized, but 
Edinburgh, under the roof of Dugald Stewart. | the sanguine hopes of Mr. Canning would have 
He also graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. | been carried into glorious and practical effect. 
At Edinburgh, he was one of the leading members| But the inhabitants of the countries conquered 
of the “ Speculative Debating Society;’’ and he| and colonised by Spain, had no traditions except 
there acquired the practice as well as the power} those which flowed from, and were merged in, 
of debating, which distinguished him after enter- | despotism ; while their minds were fettered by the 
ing the House of Commons. He entered Parlia- | darkening power of an ecclesiastical priesthood, 
ment in 1802, as member for Calne; and, on the; ever unfavourable to the useful and enlightened 
death of Mr. Pitt, became Chancellor of the Ex- | education and liberties of mankind. 
chequer in 1807. He devoted much ofhis atten-}| Soon after the formation of Mr. Canning’s 
tion to the affairs of Ireland, in the intelligent | Ministry, in 1827, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and sagacious spirit of his celebrated ancestor; | accepted the seals of the Home Department, but 
aud on his first appearance in the House of Com-| on finding that Mr. Herries had been appointed 
mons, Mr. Fox compared him to Mr. Pitt when at| Chancellor, and not being able to introduce his 
the sameage. He avoided imitating the tumultu-| friend Lord John Russell into the Cabinet he 
ous language of those violent debates which were | tendered the seals to his Majesty, and was only 
occasioned by the wars of the French Revolution. | induced to retain them on being infurmed that 
He represented the University of Cambridge on| Mr. Herries was recommended to the king by 
his becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer ; while, | Viscount Goderich. 
at the same time, Lord Palmerston, at the early} On the death of Mr. Canning on the formation of 
age of twenty-two, was returned as his colleague. | the Goderich Administration, Lord Lansdowne 
On resigning office, he ceased to represent the | remained in office until January 1828, when the 
University ; but he afterwards sat as Member for | late Sir R. Peel, under the Wellington Ministry, 
Camelford, until the death of his elder brother | accepted the seals of the Home Office. 
Without issue, in 1809, when he succeeded to the| On the formation of the Ministry of Earl Grey, 
estates and title of his father, the Marquis of in 1830, the Marquis of Lansdowne became Presi- 





Lansdowne. dent of the Council, in which office he continued 
He married Louisa, daughter of the second} until the abrupt dismissal of the Melbourne 
Earl of Ilchester, who died in 1851. Ministry in 1834. But, on the return of Lord 


During the Regency Debate, he supported the | Melbourne to power, the noble Marquis again be- 
party of the Prince of Wales: and it was sup-|came President of the Council, and continued in 
posed that, after the assassination of Mr. Perceval, | office until 1841, when that Cabinet resigned. 
that party would have been called into office, but | In July, 1846, he for the third time became Pre- 
for certain conditions which they proposed, andj} sident of the Council, in the Ministry of Lord 
Which were rejected by the Prince whom they | John Russell. 
had supported. During the whole of Lord Lansdowne’s public life 
In 1814 he moved an address declaratory that} no man has been more conscientiously li and 
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no statesman more practical. In no man’s judg-| port any inquiry into the gencral state of the re. 
ment has there been more reliance placed. In the | presentation, as s:ch an inquiry would fill the 
House of Peers he has always been distinguished | minds of the people with indefinite and vague 
as 2 sound, clear, moderate, and practical speaker; | alarms. During the same year he in an able and 
and those who heard him taking leave, as it were, | temperate speech submitted four resolutions, de- 
of public life, in the year 1852, could not but | claratory of the expediency of disfranchising cor- 
admire the dignity, and, at the same time, the | rupt boroughs, of compensating pure electors, of 
moderation of language, which graced the high | transferring the right of representation, so taken 
reputation of his Lordship. ‘away, to large towns, and for preventing bribery 
The advocate of the abolition of Slavery and the | at elections. But on the suggestion of Lord 
Slave Trade—of Catholic Emancipation—of the | Castlereagh his lordship considered it prudent to 
redress of the grievances of Ireland—of the edu- | withdraw those resolutions, and gave notice of a 
cation of the people—of the Reform Bill—of re- | motion forthe disfranchising of Granpound, which 
forms in the administration of the law, and of he finally carried in 1821, and the vacancy caused 
all ecclesiastical abuses—must be a man highly | by the disfranchisement was filled up by giving 
gifted by education and by acquirements, and at an additional member to the county of York. 
all times the patron of learning, art, and science,! In 1821 he brought forward without success 
and one of the most amiable and courteous gentle- a measure for disfranchising several corrupt bo- 


men in the relations of private society, conse-|roughs, and transferring the seats to be declared | 


quently he must be considered a statesman of ‘vacant to large towns. 
sound and safe principles, as well as one of the| In 1822—23—26 he brought forward resolu- 


greatest ornaments of the peerage. 

Such are the two statesmen to whom her 
Majesty confided the formation of the present 
Coalition Ministry. Lord Lansdowne, although 
the adviser, has not, however, taken office, but he 
will not the less give his support to the present 
Government. 

We will now come to the Secretaries of State. 

The Foreign Department is now administered, 
we believe, temporarily,* by Lorp Joun Russevt. 
Differing, as many do, on various questions from 
this statesman, we at once admit that he is one 
of the most practical administrators in the United 
Kingdom, we may say in Europe. At the pre- 
sent time no other man can be found so eminently 
qualified to lead the House of Commons, nor 
should the nation forget the early advocacy of the 
Reform of abuses by Lord John Russell. 

His lordship was born in Hertford-street, 
London, on the 19th August, 1792, and is the 
third son of the Duke of Bedford by his first mar- 
riage. 
near Sandwich, and afterwards at Westminster, 


tions to the effect that the state of the representa- 
‘tion called for the serious attention of the house. 

In 1826 he moved a series of resolutions against 
bribery at elections, which were carried by the 
casting vote of the Speaker. At this time his 
| lordship sat for the county of Huntingdon, but he 
was rejected for his advocacy of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. 

He was, however, returned forthe Irish borough 
of Bandon Bridge; and his next Parliament 
‘movement, in 1828, was one which should ever 
‘render the country grateful for his services: for 
‘he was fortunately enabled to carry the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts in that year; since 
which, those obnoxious statutes have for ever dis- 
‘appeared from among the written laws of the 
| United Kingdom. 

On the 28th May, 1830, he made a very power- 
ful and logical speech against Mr. O’Connell’s anar- 
_chical motion for universal suffrage, advocating, at 
the same time, moderate reforms, and declaring 











He was educated first at a private school, | his opposition to sweeping measures. The part 


which he took in supporting Sir R. Peel in the 


and at the university of Edinburgh. He married | removal of Catholic disabilities ; and his exertions 


first, in 1835, Adelaide, eldest daughter of Thomas 


afterwards, in 1832, in favour of passing the 


Lister, of Armitage Park; and secondly, in 1841, | Reform Bill, and in carrying many liberal mcea- 
Lady Francis Anne Maria, second daughter of sures, are all highly creditable to him as a states- 


the second Earl of Minto. 


He entered Parlia- man; although he has, no doubt, like other states- 


ment in 1813 as member for Tavistock, for which | men, committed some blunders, such as his letter 


with a short interruption he sat until the year 
1819. His first speech was in favour of re- 
pealing the alien act, and he argued against con- | 
tinuing the war with France. 

In 1819, on Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for 
reform, he declared himself favourable to triennial 
parliaments, but would not pledge himself to sup- 
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* Lord John will, out of office, but with a seat in the 
Cabinet, continue to lead the House of Commons. He 


will be succeeded by the Earl of Clarendon, who has had 
great foreign as well as administrative experience, first, 
in our commercial relations with France, then as British 
Ambassador in Spain, then as Lord Privy Seal, in the 
Melbourne Ministry, afterwards as a most eflicient Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and lastly as a most suc- 


cessful and popular Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


“ 


to the electors of Stroud, respecting the finality of 
Parliamentary reform. 

He came into office with Lord Grey’s Ministry, 
in the subordinate place of Pa ter of the 
Forces, which he filled from 1830-to November, 
1834. On the return of Lord Melbourne, in 
1835, he became Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in which office he administered with 
industry, skill, and success the numerous difficul- 
ties attending the New Poor Law Act. In August, 
1839, he succeeded the Marquis of Normanby 4$ 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; which office, 
we have no hesitation to say, and we shall be 
borne out by the Colonists far and wide, he admi- 
nistered with probably more satisfaction to the 


Colonists, than any previous Colonial Minister ; and 
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subj 
18 i 1, by Lord Stanley, the present Earl of Derby, 


whose former mal-administration is considered to 
have originated all the discontents which led to 
the Canadian rebellion. 

On the fall of the Pecl Ministry, Lord John 
pocame Prime Minister, in July, 1846, and conti- 
nued at the head of the Government until March, 
1852. It is remarkable, that one of the first acts 
of his administration was the introduction of a 
Bill nearly similar to that which aided in driving 
Sir R. Peel from office; in carrying which, Lord 
John had the magnanimous support of his great 
predecessor. , ; 

The Government of Lord John Russell is dis- 
tinguished for having repealed the most obnoxious 
parts of the Navigation Laws—for reducing the 
Sugar Duties, and some others, including Stamps 
—for repealing the Window Tax—for extend- 
ing the Irish Representative Franchise — and 
fur preserving peace with foreign states, and 
tranquillity at home, amidst the revolutions of 
Europe in 1848. He had also to grapple with 
the calamities of an Irish famine and the com- 
mercial crisis of 1847-8. In the House of Com- 
mons, however, he governed by sufferance and 
not by a Parliamentary majority; and, notwith- 
standing his own great abilities and the able as- 
sistance of Lord Palmerston, and the indefatigable 
industry of Sir Chas. Wood, his Ministry in that 
House was remarkably weak. Until the deplo- 
rable death of Sir Robert Peel, he had the con- 
sistent support of that statesman. He had also 
the support of Sir James Graham, who, it is sup- 
posed, had early entertained the view of taking 
office with the Noble Lord. 

From the day, however, on which Lord Pal- 
merston was dismissed from power, it became 
evident to all but men of shallow mind, that the 
Ministry of Lord John Russell would not, as then 
constituted, be much longer endured by the House 
of Commons. 

Lord John Russell is a man of great industry and 
aequirements. He is author of a very interesting 
life of his patriotic ancestor, Lord William Russell, 
also of an ‘‘ Essay on the British Constitution,” and 
of “ Don Carlos,” a tragedy. It is said that he has 
also written an “‘ Essay on, or an account of, the 
Introduction of the Turks into Europe.” But a 
work which he has written, although it does not 
bear his lordship’s name, entitled, “A History of 
the principal States of Europe, from the Peace of 
Utrecht,” in 2 vols. 8vo., is undoubtedly a work 
which deserves a much higher reputation than it 
has obtained. A new edition, with the noble 
author’s name, would acquire deserved credit. He 
has besides consented to edit the works of Thomas 
Moore, we believe for the benefit of the poet’s 
family. 

As an orator Lord John Russell, with rather a 
weak, but clear voice, is a remarkably distinct 
‘peaker. He arranges his facts with great skill; 
aid although oceasionally cold and inanimate, 
‘© rises on important occasions with surprising 


“pint, force, and effect. The “ modern Timon,” de- 


+ was with no small consternation to his Majesty’s | scribing the coldness of Lord John’s eloquence on 
ects in the Colonies that he was replaced, in | ordinary occasions, concludes— 








“ But see the statesman, when the steam is on, 
And languid Johnny glows in glorious John.” 


Ilexry Petnam Curxtoy, rirra Dvxe or New- 
castLE, and Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, was born in London, 1811, and married the 
daughter of the tenth Duke of Hamilton, from 
whom he was divorced (1850). He graduated at 
Christ’s Church, Oxford; and he entered the House 
of Commons, as Earl of Lincoln, in 1831, and was 
a Lord of the Treasury during the Wellington and 
Pecl administration of 1834-5, at which time 
his friend Mr. Gladstone was also one of the 
Lords of the Treasury. In 1841 Lord Lincoln 
was appointed First Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, Land Revenue, Works and Buildings, 
an office which he resigned the 2nd of March, 
1846. In this department, which affords but a 
limited area for administrative statesmanship, 
Lord Lincoln was attentive, and in regard to the 
public parks and buildings his arrangements uni- 
formly manifested good taste, and were always 
satisfactory to the public. He was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and a Cabinet Minister from 
January to July 1846. 

To those who are unacquainted with the Duke 
of Newcastle, it may seem that his administrative 
knowledge may not be sufficient to enable him to 
undertake the great and responsible duties of the 
office which he now holds, with the prospect of 
giving satisfaction to the colonists. We do not 
join in that opinion. We have known him, for 
many years, as a laborious statesman, and one 
who has acquired a full knowledge of the affairs 
of the British empire, by travelling in the prin- 
cipal States of Europe. He has greatly profited 
by the experience afforded him while associated 
with the Ministry of Sir R. Peel, and by several 
years’ close attendance in the House of Commons, 
in which he was a pleasing and successful 
speaker. He has been equally successful in the 
House of Peers. He is a thorough Free-tradcr 
and an honest friend of civil and religious 
freedom. He is sagacious, and his judgment 
is usually sound and practical; and although 
intrusted with one of the most important depart- 
ments under the Crown, we shall be greatly 
disappointed if he does not succeed to the entire 
satisfaction of the United Kingdom, and of those 
who are most interested, the colonists; no man, 
we believe, can be more anxious to do that which 
is right, and few men are more able to do so than 
the Duke of Newcastle. 

Hexry Jonn Temrie, Viscovxr Patuenstow, 
was born in 1784, and is collaterally descended 
from the celebrated Sir William Temple, of whom 
Lord Chesterfield says, he was the first man who 
wrote the English language with purity and 
elegance. 

His lordship entered Parliament as Member for 
the University of Cambridge, in 1806, and almost 
immediately after became Secretary at War, an 
office which he administered with masterly ability 
until the year 1828, when he resigned ip conse- 
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quence of the dismissal of his friend, Mr. Hus- | 
kisson, by the Duke of Wellington. 

On the formation of the Grey Cabinet he was | 
chosen as the most able man to fill the delicate, 
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College, Cambridge. Has been Solicitor General, 
On petition as member for P. mryn from 1832 to 

1839, when he became Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Vice Chancellor, in 1850. 


difficult, and perplexing office of Secretary of State) Grorce Joux Dovetas Camprent, eroutu Dvie 
for Foreign Affairs. The negotiations carried on or Arcrit, &c., and Lord Privy Seal, was born at 
at London, for the settlement of the kingdom of | Ardrimple Castle, Dumbartonshire, in 1822, and 
Belgium after the revolution of 1830, devolved , married 1844 the eldest daughter of the second 
nearly altogether upon, and were finally arranged | Duke of Sutherland. He is hereditary Master of 
chiefly through the perseverance and judgment of | the Queen's household in Scotland, and hereditary 
the noble Lord. He held office until the dismissal | Sheriff of Argyllshire. This young nobleman has 
of the Melbourne Ministry, December, 1834, and | written a very able ‘ Essay on the Ecclesiastical 
returned on the resignation of Sir R. Peel, in| History of Scotland since the Union,” and in 
1835, when he continued in the Foreign Depart- | 1851 was clected Chancellor of the University of 
ment until the resignation of that Ministry in| St. Andrews. He is much esteemed by those who 
1841. personally know him, and he will, no doubt, fulfil 

During this period of six years, he had many | the expectation which is entertained of his be- 
difficulties to contend with. “In his ne gotiations coming useful and able in public life. 
he was not only eminently successful with conti- GRANVILLE Grorce Leveson Gower, sECOND 
nental Europe, but with Mexico and the South} Eart Granvitze, President of the Council, was 

American States; countries where, formerly,| born in London in 1815. He was educated at 
British subjects were frequently exposed to great | Christ Church, Oxford, and married, in 1840, the 
injustice. He was greatly blamed with regard to| only daughter and heiress of the Duke Dalberg, 
the Syrian war; but those who are acquainted | and re lict of Sir Ferdinand Richard Edward 
with Turkey and the Government of the Porte, | Acton, Baronet. 
and of the power at that time of Mehemet Ali| was long our able, kind, and accomplished ambas- 
and Ibrahim Pacha, will arrive at the conclu- | sador at Paris, in 1846. He was attaché for some 
sion, that although interference in the affairs of| time to our British Embassy at the Court of 
other countries is scarcely, under any circum- | Louis Philippe, where he for some years acquired 
stances, to be justified on the part of England; | an intimate knowledge of the French people and 
yet hi ad not the Turkish-Syrian question been their language. He had the happiness and ad- 
settled at that time by force, in all probability | vantage of having for his mother a lady of great 
a dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire w ould | | acquirements, highly beloved and esteemed by the 
have been the consequence ; and the further effect | French Court, by all diplomatic circles, and espe- 
would be a war us to who should share in its par- cially as the lady of the British Ambassador. 
tition. Lord Granville was appointed a Railway Com- 

Under these circumstances, it became a vital | missioner (Board of Trade) in 1846 ; : Master of the 
policy, on the part of England, to settle the posi- Buck Hounds, July, 1846, to May, 1848; Vice 
tion of Mehemet Aliin Egypt; a country with the President of the Board of Trade and Paymaster T 
Government of which it will be impossible for us General to the Forces in 1848 to Dec., 1851; Se- 
to allow any other power to interfere, so long as cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, from Dec. 
we possess any dominion in India or Austre alia. 1851, to Feb., 1852. He was also one of the 

When the Russell administration was formed, most able and active Commissioners of the Great 

he again became Secretary of State for Foreign Industrial Exhibition, in 1851. He sat in Par- 
Affairs; and, notwithstanding all that has been liament as Lord Leveson, first for Morpeth, from 
said against his lordship’s interference with the 1857 to 1843, and for Lichfield, from Sept., 1841, 
affairs of foreign countries, and especially in the to Jan., 1846. He is nephew of the Dukes of 
affairs of Greece, we are firmly of opinion that he Devonshire and Sutherland, and first cousin to the 
was always truly the patriotic Minister and States- Earl of Carlisle. In public life he has been, and 
man of the British Empire, and not of Austria, is, very popular, and we know of no man more 
Russia, France, or of any other power. beloved and respected in private society. 

There is no doubt that his dismissal led tothe Sir James Grinam has been so long and so well 
downfall of the Government of Lord John Russell. | known to the public, that our sketch of him will 
Although we regret that he is not now Foreign. be brief. 

Minister, yet we believe, from his wonderful} He was born in 1792, married in 1819 Fanny 
busine '$8- powers and indefatigable industry, that Callendar, daughter of Sir James Campbell of 
there is no man, unless it be Lord John Russell or | Ardinglant. He sat first for Carlisle, 1826-9 ; for 
Sir James Graham, who could so efficiently admi- | | East Cumberland, 1830-37; Pe mbroke District, 
nister the Home Department as Lord Palmerston. | 1838-41 ; Dorchester, 1841- 47; Ripon, 1847- 
Nor is there any man so great a favourite in the | 52; and in the latter year was again returned 
Hfouse of Commons. for Carlisle, where he was re-elected a few days 

Ronert Moysry Rortrr, Lorp Craxwortn, Lord ago. As member for Carlisle, he advocated almost 
High Chancellor, son of the late Rev. Edward | Radic al measures. He has written one pamphlet 
Rolfe, was born at Cranworth, Norfolk, in 1790; ‘of a ve ry liberal tendency, which he has acknow- 
married the danghter of the late Thomas W illiam | ledged ; and he is said to have written another, 





Carr, Esq., of Frognell. Educated at Trinity, proposing still more sweeping measures, Ag 


Ife succeeded his father, who’ 
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Member for East Cumberland he was introduced 
:nto Lord Grey’s ministry in 1830, and administered 
the Admiralty with very great ability, although 
in some instances, with probably an injudicious 
economy, and he resigned in 1834, in consequence 
of what he considered Lord Melbourne’s too great 
an extension of reform in the Irish Church. He 
was elected on high Protectionist principles for 
Dorchester, in 1841, and became a Member of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government, in which he aided, 
we have no doubt, honestly, in abolishing the 
(orn Laws, and in carrying all the Free Trade 
measures of that Government. As Minister for 
the Home Department his administration was con- 
spicuous for its ability, energy, and justice. In 
office there is probably not a more efficient ad- 
ministrator in whatever department he may fill, 
than the Right Hon. Baronet. 

It is true that he has frequently changed 
his political, commercial, and financial opinions ; 
but this he frankly avows, and no man could be 
more liberal than he in his late speeches at Carlisle. 
He is certainly a powerful Minister in any Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Rient Hon. Wirtram Ewart Grapstone, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is the third son of 
the late Sir John Gladstone, Bart., of Fasque. He 
was born at Liverpool in 1809, and was educated 
at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
acquired a double first class in 1831. He sat for 
Newark from 1832 until December, 1845. He 
was a Lord of the Treasury in 1834, and Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, during a short 
period, in 1835, when he resigned along with Sir 
tubert Peel’s Ministry. He was President of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the Mint from Sept., 
1841, to May, 1843, when he was appointed Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, retaining the Mas- 
tership of the Mint. He resigned both offices in 
February, 1845; probably for no other cause but, 
conscientiously, in order that it might not be said, 
or even suspected, that his vote, soon after, on the 
Maynooth Grant, could be influenced by his hold- 
ing office. 

He accepted the seals of Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in Dec., 1845; when, not being returned 
for Newark, he remained without a seat in Par- 
liament until returned for the University of Ox- 
ford, at the general election, 1847: for which he 
was re-elected in 1852, and lately, after a most 
unjustifiable and protracted opposition, highly 
disereditable to the illiberal and intolerant mem- 
bers of Convocation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary career and his 
official life have been remarkably effective. 
pplication and industry at the Board of Trade 
and the Colonial Office, have justly distinguished 
him asa statesman and administrator. He was 
one of the most efficient colleagues of Sir Robert 
Peel, and he managed the affairs of the colonies 
with prudence and sagacity. In truth, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is one of the most 
remarkable men of the As an orator, for 


which nature, study, and knowledge have emi- 

nently qualified him, he is the most ready — 

in the House of Commons. Never was a 
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more effective speech than his withering reply to 
Mr. Disraeli’s closing speech on the Budget. 

We believe that he is eminently qualified to 
fulfil the difficult duties of his present office; at 
all times a department which is most likely to 
render a minister unpopular. There is great truth 
in the dictum of Emery, Surintendant des Finances 
under Mazarin, “ Que les Ministres des Finances 
n’etaient faits que pour étre maudits.”—“ That 
Ministers of Finance were only made to be cursed.” 
He meant in a popular sense. We are of opinion, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone, with his undoubted 
strict integrity, skill, and financial knowledge, 
will bring forward, if not the best and most equi- 
table budget, the best and most equitable that can 
be rendered practicable under existing circum- 
stances, with the present House of Commons, and 
with that sacred regard which he is bound to 
maintain for the national credit and dignity. We 
say thus from a perfect knowledge of him as a 
statesman, as well as of his private character. 

It would be superfluous to say that Mr. Gilad- 
stone is an accomplished scholar. He is author of 
the ‘State in its Relations with the Church ;”’ 
‘Church Principles Considered in their Results ;” 
a small but very able work on “‘ Recent Commer- 
cial Legislation ;” besides other works. His two 
Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen, on the atrocious 
political imprisonments and cruelties committed in 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, do the highest 
credit to his heart as a man, and to his mind as a 
statesman. Mr. Gladstone married, in 1839, Ca- 
therine, eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Richard 
Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 

Tur Ricut Hon. Sie Coanres Woop, Barr., 
President of the Board of Control for the Affairs of 
India, is the son of the late Sir Francis Lindley, 
and was born at Pontefract, in 1800. He was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained a double first class degree in 1821. He 
sat for Great Grimsby from 1826 to 1831. He 
married in 1829 Lady Mary, the fourth daughter 
of the second Earl Grey, and was returned for 
Wareham in 1831. He was private Secretary to 
the latter, when Prime Minister; Secretary to the 
Treasury 1832 to 1834; Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty 1835 to 1839, when he resigned. He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from July 1846 to 
February 1852. He has been returned for Halifax 
at every election since 1832. 

Sir Charles Wood is a most laborious man of 
business. Mr. Disraeli’s first budget and esti- 
mates, on which such extraordinary praise has 
been lavished, were Sir Charles Wood's, without the 
least alteration, and passed in the exact shape in 
,which they were left by him, on resigning office 
in February 1852. It is remarkable that while 
Sir Charles was somewhat unpopular, we think 
very unfairly, as Chancellor of the uer, no 
man was ever gg ie mee or efficient, as Secre- 
tary, both at the Treasury and the Admiralty. 
His knowledge of all public business is, we ma 
say so confidently, extensive. He is high-minded, 
and his principles and character are strictly ho- 





nourable in private as well as in public life. We 
believé that he will prove the ablest Ministor of 
1 
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the India Board that has ever presided over that 
department. He will have to grapple with all 
the responsibilities and difficulties of renewing 
or modifying in 1853-4 the Government of the 
British Indian Empire. A task of stupendous 
magnitude. 


Tue Ricut Hoyovrasie Sipyey Herpert, son | 


of the eleventh Earl of Pembroke, by his second 
wife, only daughter of the late Count Woronzow, 


was born’at Richmond, in 1810. He was edu-, 


cated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he was in 
the fourth class classics, in 1831. He has sat 


for Wiltshire since 1832. In 1846 he married 
the daughter of Major General A’Court, niece of, 


the first Lord Heytesbury. He was Secretary of 
the Admiralty from September 1841 to February 
1845, and Secretary at War from February 1845 
to July 1846. In both he proved an efficient 
man of business. In Parliament he is a clear, 
fluent, and logical speaker. Personally he is 


. ° »! 
much esteemed, and his benevolence is worthy of | 


great praise, in promoting the emigration of poor 
females to Australia, where they now live in 
great comfort and happiness. In the Cabinet, 
in office, and in Parliament, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
will prove one of the ablest Members of the 
Government. THis views are liberal, and he is an 
honest and thorough free-trader. 

Tue Ricur Hon. Sir Wau. Moteswonrrn, Barr., 
son of the seventh Baronet, born in London in 1810, 
succeeded his father 1823, was M.P. for Cornwall 
1832 to 1837, for Leeds, 1837 to 1841, and since 


1845 for Southwark, and was High Sheriff fe 
Cornwall in 1832. In 1844, he married the onl; 
daughter of Bruce Carstairs, telict of Temple 
West, Esq. He was formerly, we believe, pm. 
prietor of the Westminster Review, and he hay 
‘edited the works of Hobbes. He has always been 
returned to Parliament as a ‘‘ Radical Reformer,” 
and “in favour of complete religious liberty and 
equality, and the removal of the disabilities of the 
Jews.” Ashe has had no administrative expe. 
rience, we cannot, as yet, say anything of the 
First Commissioner of Works, &c., as an admi- 
nistrator. There is much expected from him, and 
at his recent election his speech was bold and 
frank. In Parliament, the subject of his speeches 
was chiefly the Colonies, on which his views were 
comprehensive, and illustrated by statistics. 

| Such are her Majesty’s present advisers. Never 
has there been brought together in one British 
Cabinet so many experienced and able men—vwill 
they hold together? will they continue in power? 
'We sincerely hope they will—we believe they 
can. There may be some differences of opinion 
between them. But each must give way, in some 
reasonable degree, to his colleagues. If ever there 
could be a time when unity in a Government was 
more necessary than at another, for the good of 
the whole empire, the present is that time. We 
trust that every member of the Cabinet will en- 
\tertain towards his colleagues the sentiment of 
bearance and forbearance, on all differences. 

M, 








POLITICAL 
DOMESTIC, 

Tur new year commenced with a new Admi- 
nistration. The Ministry was formed before the 
close of December, but too late to allow us an 
opportunity of giving a list of the Cabinet in our 
a month’s Register. It is therefore inserted 
1ere :— 


First Lord of the Treasury. The Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Chancellor . . . . Lord Cranworth. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 
Home Secretary . . . . Lord Palmerston. 
Foreign Secretary. . . . Lord John Russell. 
Colonial Secretary. . . . The Duke of Newcastle. 
First Lord of the Admiralty Sir James Graham. 
President of the Council . Earl Granville. 
Lord Privy Seal . . . . The Duke of Argyll. 
Secretary at War. . . . Mr. Sydney Herbert. 
First Commissioner ofWorks Sir William Molesworth. 
Without office . . . The MarquisofLansdowne. 


REGISTER. 


If the strength of a ministry were in proportion 
to the reputation and abilities of its members, 
the present, as every one admits, would be one of 
the strongest ministries that have ever conducted 
the government of the country. Moreover, it is 
now affirmed that Lord Aberdeen will have a larger 
body of supporters in Parliament than was at 
first supposed. He can count upon a good ma- 
jority in the House of Lords, including ‘the whole 
bench of bishops,” and some forty or fifty sup- 
porters of the late administration are said to have 
already given in their adhesion to the new com- 
bination. From all these circumstances the con- 
clusion has been drawn by sanguine partisans, that 
the prgsent government is likely to be not only a 
strong, but a stable one,—a conclusion which seems 
to be, to say the least of it, premature. A political 





As regards the Foreign Office, the present ar- | 
rangement is understood to be only a temporary | 
one. Lord John Russell will hold the seals till 
Parliament meets, when he will hand them over 
to the Earl of Clarendon, retaining, however, his 
seat in the Cabinet, with the leadership of the 
House of Commons, 





party, like an army, requires something more than 
able leaders and well-filled ranks to ensure success. 
There must be concert, discipline, and enthusiasm; 
and of none of these is the Aberdeen administration 
yet assured. The ministry is made up of members 
of different parties, who have frequently been 
arrayed on opposite sides, and who still hold, on 
some important questions, widely different views. 
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Moreover, though they are doubtless all to a cer-| ballot is not to form a part of the new Reform 


tain extent Liberal in their opinions, it is never- | 


Bill. 


The reasons given for excluding it are so 


theless true, that the leading ministers, with one | weak and unsatisfactory as to lead irresistibly to 
or two exceptions, are less ardent in their desire | the conjecture that the true reason is purposely 


for progress than the great body of their followers. | kept back. 
objects to the ballot because he is “‘ against secrecy 


This state of things is perhaps a necessity in the | 
present condition of politics; but it is certainly | 
destructive of that popular enthusiasm which is 
the motive power of a Liberal Administration. | 
The ministerial party will probably present to 
its opponents an array not much more orderly or 
formidable than that of the Etruscan army, de- 
scribed by Macaulay, when 

Those behind cried “ Forward !” 

And those before eried “ back !” 

The favourable result of the re-elections has, 
indeed, been regarded as a proof that the new Mi- 
nistry is really apopularone. Toa certain extent, 
the inference is fair enough: but the test, under 
present circumstances, is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The recent general election had nearly ex- 
hausted the energies and the funds of the opposite 
party. The budget of the late Ministry, unpalatable 
alike to friend and foe, has been a great help to their 
suecessors. And after all, it must be admitted that 
if these appeals to the constituencies have aroused 
little opposition, they have, on the other hand, 
called forth few very warm manifestations of fa- 
vour. The amount of popular support which the 
present Ministry may expect to enjoy, will depend 
entirely upon the character of the measures which 
may be brought forward by the Government. 

The general policy of the Administration has been 
vaguely indicated by Lord Aberdeen, in his formal 
declaration made on assuming office, and by other 
Members of the Ministry, in their addresses to 
their constituents. From these manifestoes the 
public have learned that the intentions of the 
Government are— 

To maintain a pacific but independent foreign 
policy ; 

To carry out free-trade principles ; 

To extend education ; 

To reform the representative system ; 

To secure the freedom and purity of elections ; 

To promote law reform ; 

To remove the Jewish disabilities ; 

To reform the customs department; and 

To establish self-government in the colonies. 

This is certainly an imposing array of Liberal 
professions; but it has not escaped notice that 
only one specific measure is promised, namely, 
the alteration of the oath which excludes Jews | 
from Parliament. In all other departments of 
reform, the new Ministers have left themselves | 
free to do as much or as little as they choose, 
provided only that they attempt to do something. 
It may be said that an announcement of specific 
measures could not reasonably be expected at this 
moment, and that the public must necessarily be 
contented for the time with general assurances 
of good intentions. Unfortunately, however, it 
happens that the leading ministers have declared 
against one highly important measure, in such a 
manner as to awaken some doubt concerning the 
real character of their general intentions, The 











Lord John Russell, for example, 


in everything.” Why, then, are not meetings of 
the Cabinet and of the Privy Council held with 
open doors? And why are not all foreign des- 
patches published without delay? The truth is, 
of course, that publicity is only desirable as a 
means to an end—the end being good govern- 
ment; and when it ceases to be conducive to that 
end, it ceases to be desirable. Sir James Graham, 
again, urges that it would be impossible, in this 
free country, to make secret voting compulsory. 
Yet, in this free country, open voting is now 
made compulsory. The interference with the 
electors’ freedom of action must be exactly the 
same under either law; but in the one case the 
compulsion would be for his benefit and for th 
public good, while in the other it injures alike 
the voter and the country. 

One can hardly resist the conclusion, that these 
sagacious Ministers do not really oppose the ballot 
for such feeble and untenable reasons, but rather 
because they have no hope of carrying it through 
the House of Lords, except by means of a popular 
agitation which they are unwilling to arouse. It 
may, consequently, be inferred, that no measure 
is ikely to be proposed by the present Government, 
which they cannot hope to carry without an ap- 
peal tothe country. A majority of the House of 
Lords will support the Administration so long as 
no really large and important measure of political 
reform is brought forward; but no longer. And 
who expects that a system of education, which 
would satisfy the country, will be sanctioned by 
the bench of bishops ? 

Indeed it is evident, that no very beneficial 
legislation on these points can be expected from a 
Government which declines to resort to popular 
enthusiasm for the momentum necessary to over- 
come the dead-weight of the obstructive branch 
of the legislature. Such being the case, some may 
be inclined to ask, and not without apparent 
reason, what benefit the nation is likely to gain 
from the change of Ministry, beyond the merely 
negative advantage of getting rid of a bad budget. 
The answer is easy, if not entirely satisfactory. 
The country will have, in the first place, the 
advantage of good administration. It is something 
to know that every department of the public ser- 
vice is likely to be well-conducted, and that if any 
great emergency should arise, the ablest and most 
experienced statesmen in the country will be 
ready to meet it. We may also have the satis- 
faction, such as it is, of knowing that the sympa- 
thies of the present Ministry are with the people. 
We shall be no longer annoyed by denunciations 
of ‘the rabble,” and by proclamations of the neces- 


sity of resisting the progress of democracy. 

Bat popular queces and good alii 
tion will not alone satisfy the country. The 
defects of our re tative system are so great 
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keenly alive to them, that any Government which | is, is naturally enough preferred by the natives 
is not prepared to make a serious and determined | of Pegu to the tyranny of the Burmese autocrat. 
effort for their removal, cannot expect long to|It is ‘not surprising, therefore, that, having been 
retain the confidence of the people. While the | compelled to conquer this portion of Burmah, our 
ate se critical state of affairs on the Continent | Indian authorities should have come to the deter- 
endures, it must tend to repress political excite- | mination of retaining it. The whole coast region, 
ment in this country. But as soon as this pecu-| from Prome southwards, is to be annexed to our 
iiar ‘pressure from without’ ceases to keep the | former conquests in that country, thus shutting 
present Government in place, its lack of genuine | up the sovereign of Ava in the interior region 
reforming zeal will become apparent, and will, | watered by the upper branches of the Irawaddy. 
probably, lead either to its early modification or | This determination may be judicious under present 
to its downfall. circumstances, though strong doubts are enter- 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. tained on that point; but the arrangement is 
One of the most important subjects which will | certainly not likely to be a permanent one. It 
come under the consideration of Parliament this/is not to be supposed that the Burmese king, 
year, is the question of the renewal of the East! even if quieted for the present, will long refrain 
{ndia Company’s Charter, or, more properly speak- | from repeating the offences which have twice led 
ing, of the constitution under which India is|to the dismemberment of his kingdom. A third 
governed. _Our vast possessions in the East have | war will complete the absorption of his dominions; 
been hitherto regarded as little more than the and as this consummation may be considered ine- 
Mey: ay hed hm — — pee Progr. swMey ye of — meh 
wey have been treated as a great patronage- | as well be completed at once. But the establshe 
preserve, maintained chiefly for the purpose of | etiquette of Indian conquest is opposed to such 
enabling the directors and shareholders of the | summary proceedings; and the system of gradual 
Hast India Company to provide comfortable and | extension has at least the advantage of allowing 
respectable situations for their relatives and,to the native rulers repeated opportunities of 
friends. The natural rights of the natives of | amending their government and their manners, if 
India, though not altogether forgotten, have been | they choose to do so, As the sovereign of Burmah 
little respected. A new feeling, however, is | is not one of those from whom any self-improve- 
beginning to prevail, which will not allow this| ment of this kind can be expected, the ultimate 
state of things much longer to continue. It is| destiny of his dominions may be foretold with 
beginning to be felt that the main principle on | certainty. 
which our system of Indian government hasbeen} The Kaffir war has survived its official termina- 
based is not the night one. Hereafter, to satisfy | tion. The last mail brought reports of renewed 
a onarng Be caged — it rh ge yen | ere = es rg — _ a fron- 
0 gove dia, not for the advantage of any | tiers of the Cape colony; and fresh disturbances 
class of persons in this country, but mainly with | seem to have arisen in the interior country beyond 
a view to the benefit of the native inhabitants. | the Orange River, whither General Cathcart had 
— change of —— is ng rye not only by | repaired, with a force of 2000 men, to overawe the 
= — “— ol ha! a = by its gee for sp, Parg In the nia an a 
1c interests o » empire. ie natives of our) left without any organization for self-defence an 
Indian territories are awakening to a conciousness | ididcmamaeail were electing delegates to a con- 
of their rights as subjects of the British Crown. | vention which was to be held for the purpose of 
It is in vain that we establish despotic govern- | securing this advantage. The new Colonial Mi- 
ments in any region of the earth; the principles | nister will have ample room for the exercise of 
ye ew sown re by our open | his talents, and the display of his conciliatory 
; > So nh - = ettere ~ = cy and — in the settlement of these South African 
vy the free speech and manners o e very | difficulties, so needlessly prolonged by the indeci- 
officials who administer the arbitrary system, will | sion of the late ievumeia, _—— 
in time take root, spring up, and produce their | In Australia, prompt action and a liberal policy 
fruit. Already one petition has been received in on the part of our Government are not less re- 
this country, signed by three thousand native | quired. The local administrations in all the 
inhabitants of the Bombay Presidency, who, | colonies appear to be more or less unpopular ; and 
os other ig Sa demands, ask that natives, considering their nature, this circumstance is not 
— oe qualified, may be admitted to a at all surprising. The Governors and the other 
. - _ » e oe gs mg by pone chief ewe oe offices similar to those of our 
nay be regard 1e herald of many ministers, are all appointed by the authorities in 
similar claims, from different portions of our) Downing Street, and are in no way responsible 
Eastern dominions. And the fact, rightly viewed, to the colonists, whose affairs they manage and 
is a most encouraging indication, since it shows, whose revenues they spend. Each col it j 
that, with a fair and conciliatory system of go- true, has a Legislative Soom but ‘ns ie 
vernment, we may expect to hold those countries | rf j wi 
by ties of ces Rar and affection infinit. ty | Act of & pe ’Parlig aut teas tha a 
.. ‘ nitely Act of the Imperial Parliament, from the control 
er = more durable than the fetters of of these Councils. Moreover, in each Council, 
m stary orce. _ |one-third of the members are nominees of the 
Even now, our Government in India, such as it | Governor; and though the remaining two-thirds 
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are elected by the people, it appears that in New | 
South Wales at least, if not in the other colonies, 

an unfair arrangement of the electoral districts has | 
been made, enabling a minority of the electors to 

choose a majority of the members. It is not sur- | 
prising that the colonists should be discontented 
with a legislature of this kind. In Van Diemen’s 
Land, the continuance of convict transportation has 
already brought the public administration to a 
“dead lock,” by producing a vote of want of 
confidence in the Governor. In the new colony 
of Victoria, the neglect of the measures necessary 
for {the protection of life and property was likely 
to lead to the same result. In that colony, 
moreover, as well as in New South Wales, a large 
portion of the public land is monopolized by a 
small number of wealthy squatters, or leaseholders, 
under a system with which the colonial legislatures 
liave ne power to interfere. ‘Tens of thousands 
of successful miners,’ says the Melbourne Argus, 
“are willing and anxious to invest their profits 
in the most natural mode—the purchase of a farm 
or garden near the scene of their successful 
labours as gold-diggers. By the absurd system, | 
however, of locking up the lands in the hands of 
the squatters, this most natural and necessary 

process appears to be surrounded with sufficient | 
difficulties to prevent our Executive from taking | 
any means to give a settled character to our po- 
pulation, or remove the very great evils necessarily 
resulting from continuing to place nearly the 
whole adult population of the colony in the position 
of mere reckless and scrambling adventurers. 
But, while all sorts of difficulties are thrown in 
the way of the miners’ investing their newly- 
gained wealth in the soil, or in the erection of 
houses for themselves and their families, our 
Government can distort the Land Sales Act so far | 
as tu alienate large tracts for the gratification and 
enrichment of their friends the squatters; and 
the monstrous anomaly is thereby exhibited of 
land being withheld from the people to be given to 
the personal friends or political supporters of the 
Government.” 

A considerable quantity of land, however, must 
have been sold, as the amount received for land- 
sales during the last quarter, was nearly £270,000. 
The total income of the colony for the present 








| needed by France. 
'does more to arouse suspicion against Louis 
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should be deemed necessary for the purpose in so 
limited a community, is sufficiently significant of 
the blessings to be reaped from close proximity to 
a penal colony.” 

FOREIGN. 

The history of the new French Empire during 
the past month has been rendered remarkable 
chiefly by the rebuffs which the Emperor has had to 
stomach from the military potentates of Eastern 
Europe, and by the sudden resolution which has 
raised a young Spanish lady to the Imperial 
throne. The “legitimate” , Bacal nd refuse to 
fraternize with the parrenu tyranny, and only 
recognise it under protest, and in the most ungra- 
cious manner possible. It is not surprising that, 
under these circumstances, Louis Napoleon should 
be disposed to pay little regard to courtly preju- 
dices in the choice of a consort. It is equally 
natural that, at such a time, finding his advances 
repelled in the East, and fearing a financial crisis 
at home, he should be anxious to make it appear 
that he is on the best terms with his neighbours 
of the West, and, above all, with Great Britain. 
Quaking Belgium is reassured: and, as for this 
country, the cordial sentiments of the Emperor are 
proclaimed by the highest authority in the columns 
of the Moniteur. Indignant complaints are, at 
the same time, made of the little credit given 
by the English press to previous declarations of 
the kind. Unfortunately, the impression which 
might be made by these friendly professions is 
greatly weakened by the simultaneous publication 
of a list of vessels of war now building in the 
French dock-yards, comprising twenty ships of the 
line, all to be fitted up with screw propellers, 
eighteen frigates, and fifteen other screw steam- 
ships. There is but one power in the world, for 
assailing which such a naval armament could be 
The publication of this list 


Napoleon, than all the leading articles which he 
seems so much to dread. 

The Prussian Chambers have been in session 
during the past month, and have evinced suffi- 
cient freedom of action to show that the parlia- 
mentary system has taken firm root in northern 
Germany. The two most striking results of the 
late European convulsions appear to be, that 





year was estimated at £1,733,000, to be levied 


from a population numbering about a hundred | 


thousand souls. The expenditure was set down 
at £1,749,000. ‘Of this latter sum,” says the 
journal just quoted, ‘‘not less than £412,715 is 
for the police establishments, £94,449 for penal 
establishments, the administration of justice 
£42,280, military £67,489, making a total of 
£616,933 to be spent in protecting life and pro- 
perty, and repressing crime. That such a sum 


France has lost constitutional liberty and Prussia 
has gained it. France is indebted for her present 
tyrannical Government te her uneducated pea- 
santry and her ignorant soldiery. Prussia, like 
France, has an army of conscripts; but they are 
drawn from an educated population, and, conse- 
quently cannot beemployed as unreasoning instru- 
ments for the suppression of their country’s 
liberties. 
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The Adventures of a Bear, and a Great Bear too. 
By Aurrep Evwes. With Nine Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. London: Addey and Co., 21, 
Old Bond-street. 1453. 

Iy it be any recommendation to a book that it ex- 

cites, at the same time, both the risible and the 

thinking faculties—that when one has done laugh- 
ing aloud at the broad fun it contains, one begins 
laughing again in one’s sleeve at its covert satire— 
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subject of this semi-insane, irregular, and, in some 
senses, prodigious genius. We cannot but think 
that Mr. Hannay, in the life prefixed to this 
volume, has adhered too much to the maxim, 
‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” Poe may have 
loved the beautiful in some way peculiar to hinm- 
self; but he neither cultivated it in his own mind 
nor recognised or paid homage to it elsewhere, 





then this story of a bear has substantial claims to 
merit. Whoever shall sit down to read it, be he | 
man or boy, makes sure of one hour’s amusement | 
at least, and will, most probably, wish that the | 
bear, blackguard as he was, had lived a little 
longer, nor come so soon to his untimely bier. 
But should the reader have any pictorial predi- 
lections, and be capable of judging upon a question 
of art, he will find here, not ade amusement 
for an hour, but a source of lasting interest and 
admiration. The illustrations, by Mr. Weir, are 
of the very highest order, and such as will be 
rarely surpassed by any effort of his own or ano- 
ther man’s pencil. They constitute a series of | 
noble drawings, every one of which might be made 
the subject of a finished picture by Landseer, with- 
out derogating an atom from his reputation. As 
specimens for the portfolio of the collector, they 
ure alone worth five times the cost of the book. 
We might instance, as especially characterized by 
breadth of drawing and quict humour of expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Selling the Natives,” in p. 63, or ‘ Cheap 
Jfarmony,” at page 69; but, in fact, the merit of 
the whole series is so great, that it is almost invi- 
dious to make a selection. 


A Practical Introduction to English ( ‘umposition, By 
opener Armstrone and Thomas ARMSTRONG. 
Part 1}. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall. 1853. 

Tur former part of this work, of which the present 

volume forms the completion, has already met, as 

it deserved, the approbation of the publie. This 
second part has been prepared with equal care, 
und at a greater cost of labour. The two together 
form an excellent series of practical lessons in the 
art of English compositién ; and it might be diffi- 
cult to find a better work, irrespective of its low} 
price, to put into the hands of a young student | 
desirous of learning to express his thoughts in cor- 

rect and clegant language. The work has an 

additional recommendation, inasmuch as no young 





.extraordinary talents. 


save in those dreamy abstractions which were the 
subjects of his musings and his muse. He did 
his worst to injure, and to render miserable all 
with whom he was connected, no matter by what 
ties. Without principle, and a stranger to the 
feelings cither of honour or gratitude, he was yet 
the idol of his countrymen from his original and 
His works are as little 
like those of other writers as he was like other 
men. He was a meteor that blazed with a por- 
tentous light for a short time, and was as sud- 
denly extinguished in darkness. As a poct he 
moor have been far greater, had three-fourths of 
his poems never seen the light. His “ Raven,” 
has no parallel in the whole domain of literature, 
and there is little worthy to rank with it even in 
his own works. We quote for the benefit of our 
readers the following short poem, written in early 
youth, and which is, perhaps worthy of the un- 
qualified praise which his biographer awards it. 
TO HELEN. 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently o'er a perfumed sea, 
‘The weary way-worn wanderer bore, 
To his own native shore. 
On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth air, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 


Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-land! 


The present volume is a neat and well-printed 
edition of the collected poems of this strange 
erratic genius, and the illustrations are most of 
them well executed. 

The Key to the Mystery; or the Book of Revelation 

Translated, By Evwarp Ricuen, of Nantes. Bel- 

fast: J. Simms. London: John Chapman. 1853. 


= 


man can work his way honestly through it, with- | Tus work professes to contain a familiar expo- 
out adding considerably to his stock of knowledge. | sition of the explanation of the emblematic lan- 
|guage of the Apocalypse, first promulgated by 
The [Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe; with a| Emanuel Swedenborg. Ata time when the au- 
Notwe of his Lye and Genius. By James Hav- | thority of the Bible is so strenuously assaulted by 
ay, Esq. With Twenty Illustrations. London : | some parties, and so zealously vindicated by others, 
\ddey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 1852 we need not be surprised to sec the teachings of 


In a late number of “ Tait’s Magazine,”’ we gave | the renowned visionary, who, and whose followers, 

a biographical sketch of Edgar Poe, to which the | stand up for the plenary inspiration of every word 

reader cun turn, if he choose, fur our notions onthe | and syllable of the sacred text, brought again into 
j * 
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yrominence; and the present volume is but one| which science has evolved in our day; but this 
of a series of publications, which, under the title has been done before, and, to say the least, quite 
of the “Spiritual Library,” seeks to disseminate | as well, by the writers to whom the Doctor is in- 
and to popularize the opinions which they hold. ' debted for his information, and by others besides. 
The promoters of this series profess to war against In dedling with the great difficulty which geology 
the worship of creeds, which has made Infidelity, | threw in the teeth of theologians, namely, the in- 
under the garb of hypocrisy, or Rationalism, all | disputable fact that death existed in the world 
but universal, and in the pursuit of that desirable | thousands and tens of thousands of years before 
object we wish them all success. With regard | Adam’s sin, Dr. Cumming rejects the theories of 
to the contents of this volume, however, we con- | Hitchcock, of Pye Smith, and of Jeremy Taylor, 
fess ourselves in no condition to pronounce a judg- | and adopts that of Milton, in the Paradise Lost. 
ment; seeing that we have not read it, and could | He does not believe that man originally was in- 
not read it if we would, there being a dozen pages | tended to die, but yet he believes that certain ani- 
wanting in the first sheet of the copy sent us for | mals were created with carnivorous teeth, for the 
review. This, in the present instance, happens | purpose of inflicting death upon others—the Crea- 
to be of no importance; we have never read a} tor anticipating that Adam would sin, and the 


commentary on the Revelations, and never intend 
to—having a presentiment that our wits would 
inevitably go a wool-gathering if wedid. It was 
the remark of a celebrated divine, yet living, that 
of all the commentators on the Apocalypse, there 
were few who were perfectly sane before they 


‘commenced the undertaking, but not one who was 


not mad upon that subject, at least, before he had 
done withit. Without going the length of a cer- 
tain old monk, who, in denouncing all such inter- 
meddlers, declared that they invoked upon them- 
selves the curses threatened in chap. xxii. verse 
18, we are inclined to think that the world is 
neither wiser nor better for all the time and talent 
consumed in endeavouring to finda “ Key to the 
Mystery.” 





By the Rev. Joun 


The Church Before the flood. \ 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, 


Crome«ine, D.D. London: 
and Co. 1853, 


Like all the works of Dr. Cumming, and they 
would almost form a library of themselves, this 
book 1s characterized by a fluent, readable, and 

asionally eloquent style, which carries the 
reader agreeably along to the end. In this pecu- 
liarity, we should imagine the reverend Doctor is 
unrivalled; his works, more than those of any 
author we could mention, are the light-reading of 
sacred literature, and it is this, probably, which 
constitutes one great element of their popularity. 
The present volume, though an admirable speci- 
men of the style of the author, cannot be looked 
upon as a fuir sample of his talents; it is more 
like the unpremeditated fireside conversation of 


an intelligent man, elicited by a social circle of, 


trends, than the thoughtful conclusions of a 
Christian philosopher, pondered in the seclusion 
of the closet. Probably these several chapters are 
little more than aseries of discourses pronounced, 
with or without notes, from the pulpit, and after- 
wards written hastily for the press; at any rate 
they would be the better for a careful revision and 
a liberal curtailment — revision with regard to 


brutes participating his fall, be reduced to devour 
one another. Candidly, we don’t relish this way 
of settling the question at all, and think either of 
the rejected theories preferable to this. To our 
winds it is as far from the truth, as the assertion 
which the writer makes relative to the patriarchs, 
some of whom he says “ lived a thousand years ;”’ 
having never heard of these millenarians, we 
should like to have chapter and verse for the 
statement. From the fifth chapter, on ‘the 
Curse,” we extract the following eloquent and 
suggestive passage : 


Since we discover the great fact, that death is the 
effect of sin, and secondly, the other fact, that death 
existed before Adam's sin was committed, how do we re- 
concile the latter discovery with revelation? I answer, 
we have evidence in the Word of God, as well as in the 
world of God, that sin existed before Adam's sin, We read 
of angels that revolted against God, of “ angels which kept 
not their first estate,” and are now plunged into everlast- 
ing darkness. We thus discover a great fact, that sin ex- 
isted somewhere prior to the creation of man. Is it there- 
fore unprobable—I submit the thought for study—is it 
improbable that this earth was the habitation of angels 
in a long prior, and it may be, still more glorious state ? 
May it not be, that the havoc and disorganization which 
veologists discover as occurrences in distant ages, are the 
wrecks of an angel Paradise, existing long prior to the 
garden of Eden, and the creation of man. I do not 
say that it is so. I throw out the conjecture for 
study. It is not written, it is merely guessed. Angels 
fell, and they committed sin, a greater sin than Adam 
and Eve. Who knows the height and depth and extent 
to which this sin of theirs may have gone? Who knows 
what havoc it may have brought upon creation all around 
them, and how high towards heaven it may have reached, 
how deep towards earth's centre it may have shot? Who 
knows but that these subterranean traces of ruin, of dis- 
organization, and of death, may not be the issues of 
angels’ sin, long prior to Adam's creation, and that the 
havoc and death that we see now is only the transference, 
not the first application of a sentence, executed millions 
of years before, to a new dynasty introduced in new cir- 
cumstances, and of which Adam was the federal head, 
who sinned and brought upon his race what angels 
brought upon theirs—death, with all its misery, and all 





its woe. Lf this be the case, then the sentence of death 
pronounced upon Adam was not the creation of a new 
law, but the application of an old one; it was not the oc- 
currence of a first fact, but the repetition of a long prior 


assertions not to be a ee and curtailment of existent fact. 


common-places, in which it does not become Dr. 
Cumming to deal so largely in print. The best 
portion of the work is the second chapter, entitled, 


“Genesis and Geology,” in which the author re- | 


coneiles the narrative of Moses with the facts 


| This is very clever and ingenious, but it is not 
in accordance with the theory of Milton, who sung 


Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 


| Brought death into the world ; 
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nor does it agree any better with the assertion 
of St. Paul, who tells us in 1 Cor. xv. 21, that by 
man came death 3 OF with the evident belief of 
other inspired writers, who taught the same doc- 
trine in the same plain way. It appears to us, 
that the way out of this ‘‘ great difficulty,” does 
not lie in the direction Dr. C. has pointed at, 
—though a way there undoubtedly is. 

Those who have fears on the subject of an ap- 
proaching Papal hierarchy in this country, will 
relish the latter part at least of the following con- 
fident prophecy from one who is esteemed so com- 
petent an authority as our author. 

Very solemn is the period at which we stand. Very 
soon, in all likelihood, Europe will be blazing around us, 
its cities the volcanic mouths and craters of the pent-up 
elements of ruin. Very soon, days of trial and trouble, 
such as have not been since the beginning, will overtake 
us. . . . That very earthquake that will disorganize 
kingdoms, bury proud capitals, and agitate the world, 
carries with it, like a millstone into the sea, great Baby- 
lon that pollutes the earth. I have nomore fear that the 
Romish apostacy will gain the supremacy in this land, 
than I have that Mahometanism will. I believe that 
it is now plunging in its last spasmodic convulsions. It 
will, like a dying maniac, put forth its most tremendous 
energies in its last struggle, but its fury is the evidence 
of its last moments; in spite of all it will go down like a 
millstone into the see, and shall be heard and seen no 
more at all, 


If building new cathedrals, new colleges and 
new schools—if buying new estates and making 
thousands of new proselytes among all classes of 
our countrymen, from the highest to the lowest, 
are really nothing more than so many “last spas- 
modic convulsions,” then has the doctor good 
grounds for his prophecy—though in our igno- 
ranco we should have been led to a different style 
of vaticination, looking to the aspect of affairs as 
they stand at present. 

Were it not foreign to the general purpose of 
our columns, we should be tempted to quote 
further and to comment a little more; but we 
must forbear, leaving the Church before the Flood 
to the consideration of our readers, who will find 
a deal of suggestive matter in it, though some- 
what wearily drawn out and mingled with much 
that is trite and common-place. 


The Little Drummer ; or, Filial Affection. A Story 
of the Russian Campaign. Translated from the 
German, by W. H. Dutcxey. With Ilustrations. 
London: Addey and Co., Old Bond-street. 1852. 


Ir is very unusual to meet with a story written 
for the amusement cf children which combines 
the merits and attractions of this charming little 
volume. The hero, a son of a German tradesman, 
enlists as a drummer boy, as the only means of 
releasing his father from a prison. He joins the 
grand army, travels to Moscow, and returns 
through the horrors of the retreat. He makes 
friends by his humanity and good conduct, and is 
eventually restored to his parents. The wretched 
practices of war, and their horrible results are 
portrayed in graphic colours; and the youthful 
reader in imbibing lessons of morality and kind- 
ness, learns at the same time a portion of Eu- 
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The illustrations are in the first style of art both 
in design and execution. 


dc. By the Lady Emmecine Srvart Worttey. 
London: Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 1853. 


Tus volume ap to be made up of a set of 
random sketches, selected from a pile of unused 
notes and memoranda rejected in the preparation 
of former works. It is written throughout with 
much more vivacity than humour; but containing 
a good many curious scenes and lively descriptions, 
it will afford pleasant occupation for an idle hour. 
There is, however, a flavour of something about 
it not altogether to our taste, and which, were it 
not the work of a lady of acknowledged fashion, 
we might characterize by the term “ vulgarity :” 
perhaps it may be extra gentility after all, and it 
is our discrimination alone that is at fault. The 
subjects of the volume are as various as the whims 
of the authoress, who jumps from steam to yellow 
fever, and from America to Tunis, and back again, 
without prelude or preparation. She has, however, 
something to say, go where she will, and carries 
a fund of animal spirits along with her which 
makes her society agreeable. The following isa 
specimen of the lady’s Tunisian experience :— 


One thing at Tunis which we became reconciled to with- 
out much effort or difficulty, was the admirable national 
dish called kouskousoo ; it is a delicious kind of food, made 
of a great variety of ingredients, and is supposed to be 
highly nutritious and wholesome. The Moorish women 
eat enormous quantities of this, in hopes of making 
themselves corpulent, which is reckoned here a great 
beauty. They seem to succeed, from some specimens I 
have seen; and afriend told me of one famed beauty, who, 
by all accounts, had certainly crammed herself with kous- 
kousoo to some purpose ; “ For,” said my informant, “ her 
huge double chin, orrather chins, hung almost down to her 
waist.” Imagine those stair-like flights of chins descend- 
ing in lines of wavy wagging to that waist, which to be 
in any proportion of pinguidity, must be of such a size 
as would take one a week to walk round it. When this 
fair Moorish Lambert moved from one end of the room 
to another (and she seldom or never attempted to go 
beyond the boundaries of her own chamber), or walked 
a single step, she was invariably seen, like a patrician 
coat of arms, between two supporters—in fact she was 
absolutely obliged to be assisted along and sustained by 
two strong persons; and had she lived in the days of the 
great prophet and paid her respects to him, Mahomet 
might have triumphed in having the mountain come to 
him after all. 


Another of these voluminous beauties is described 
as resembling a “ constellation of feather-beds:””— 


She gave one the idea of being lost in her own im- 
mensity ; and when she spoke, her choked, suffocated 
voice seemed to come from the centre of the earth 
almost; her eyes appeared buried in vast protuberances 
of plumpness, and she must have had incessantly a fine 
prospect of gently undulating hills of cheeks before her. 
Methought she could see a great deal of her vasty face 
without the help of a looking-glass— ... . But 
her hands struck me with the most utter astonishment; 
the fingers were exceedingly taper at the points, and very 
nearly down to those taper tips swelled immense cushions 
of fat, so that each finger had a little the appearance of 
a thick round pincushion, terminating in a single pin, 
and that a black one, for, as I frequently remarked in 
Tunis, the henna, or whatever other other composition 
they make use of there, is black. 





ropean history fraught with the deepest interest. 


The chapter on the subject of steam in America 
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rth ‘; well worth reading. From it we learn that|of the cheapest shilling’s-worths to be met with 
travelling on the Hudson, at the rate of twenty |in the market. Two hundred and forty pages of 
miles an hour, may be done at the cost of about excellent print and paper, crammed with useful 
LY. six miles a penny; so cheap, indeed, is the tra-| information of every sort, illustrated with en- 
yelling, and so good the fare, that many people | gravings, and interspersed with tales and light 
f locate themselves on board these boats in the | reading—surely here is enough for the closest 
od summer, running backwards and forwards, at a, shaver that ever looked at both sides of a shilling 
oa daily expense of 10s. 10d. Some of the vessels | before parting with it. To the cottager and inex- 
th have honeymoon cabins fitted up for the reception | perienced housekeeper, the shilling spent upon 
" of new-married couples, few of whom it appears | this book may be the saving of fifty others in the 
- are too “- to Tay Ppa conyeen felicity | course of the year. 
. ; ject o ions - — 
- pea of Ng hs both poe el. yom The A Hero. Philip's Book. By the Author of “ Olive,” 
ut followin imens are quite American : &e. With [ilustrations y Godwin. London ; 
it i sittin ag i ; . Addey and Co. 1853. 
A surgeon of a celebrated racing-boat was blown in a he 
fearful explosion right through the slight roof of an|Tu1s is the work of a lover of boys, who has 


studied them well, and paints them to the life— 
no easy task. The Hero is a quiet-tempered 
Scotch youth, and his heroism is of the truest 
sort, consisting in the anges of self-abnegation 


, artisan’s dwelling, and deposited with a crash on the 
it table. Without moving from his occupation the person 
invaded observed philosophically, “I reckon, stranger, 
you'll pay me thirty dollars for this here.” ‘I reckon I 
won't,” responded the invader; “I never paid more’n 


7 ten dollars for the same thing, and ain't a going to begin | and the preference of the happiness of others to 
» now.” _ |his own advantage. To those of our readers who 
‘ Once when a keen race was taking place, the captain | remember the delightful story of Cola Monti, we 
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courteously begged those passengers who had not yet 
paid their fares to transfer themselves and pockets to the 
part of the boat farthest removed from the boilers and 
danger; “and you,” he added, with equal politeness, to 
those near the machinery who had booked up, “ may all 
stay here, for it doesn’t matter in the least.” 


We had marked for extract one or two passages 
from the chapter on ‘‘ Rescued Slaves,” but we 
have not room for them. The above quotations 
must suffice for the present. 


A Day of Pleasure. A Simple Story for young chil- 


dren. By Mrs. Harrret Myrtrie. With eight 
Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. London: 
Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 1853. 


‘Te subject of this clever and useful little book 
is the history of one day in the life of a spirited, 
wayward, but loving child of four years old; and 
we presume that it is written to be read by 
parents and nurses in the hearing of children 
about the same age. The difficulty of writing a 
good book for such a purpose is far greater than 
any one who has not tried it can imagine; even 
the attempt is honourable; and success, which in 
this case is complete, is a triumph of no common 
occurrence. This work, trifling as some may 
think it, could only have been written by a mother 
impressed with the sacredness of her responsi- 
bility, and endowed with sufficient wisdom to 
read the inmost heart of her child. The illus- 
trations are graceful designs from the pencil of one 
whose works are familiar to the public, and they 
are etched in a superior and effective style. The 
mother and child at page 26 is a delightful do- 
mestic picture, and the drawing of the whole 
series is admirable. 
The Family Economist ; a Penny Monthly Magazine, 
for the Industrious Classes. Vol. V. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 1852. 


Tue proprietors of this magazine seem impressed 
with the very proper notion that since they teach 
economy they are bound to set a practical example 
of it, and hence the volume before us presents one 





need only mention that this is by the same writer, 
and illustrated with engravings of equal merit, 
to ensure it a ready reception. 





The Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries, 
and their probable Consequences, dc. In a series 
of Letters. By James Patrick Stirling, F.RS.E. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall, 1853. 


Mr. Srreurxe, in this work, sounds a note of 
alarm in reference to the Diggings and their pro- 
duce. He differs altogether in opinion from the 
writers in the ‘“‘ Economist” and their followers, 
who see no cause for immediate apprehension on 
the score of an immense influx of gold. Accord- 
ing to him, we are not to imagine that because 
the operation of the discovery of the Potosi mines 
of silver was very tardy in its effects upon the 
value of money—the same thing will take place 
in relation to gold. He shows what is doubtless 
the fact, that the two cases are widely different, 
silver being obtained from the mine in a state 
somewhat analogous to that of iron-ore, and requir- 
ing much expensive labour to prepare it for the 
market or the mint—whereas gold is no sooner 
rescued from the earth than it is fit for use. The 
following brief extracts from the last chapter of 
the work will show some of the conclusions to 
which the author has been led : 

It is during the progress of the consequent change 
from low to high prices, that the chief benefits of those 
new sources of wealth which Providence has opened up 
to us will be experienced by the producing classes. .. . 
The increase of money, consequent on the diminished 
cost of the metals, will not raise the price of labour only, 
but the prices of all things. The enhancement of money 
wages will probably be preceded by the enhancement of 
the money value of commodities, and after the rise of 
wages and prices has become general, the labourer will 
be no better off than before. ... . He Y pete % 
but he acquires no additional command over the 
which that money will purchase... . . Nor will the 
capitalist ultimately be in a better situation. His profits 


depend upon the proportion between bis outgoings and 
his returns. Increase the amount of money in general 
circulation, and his returns will be raised in pecuniary 
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value; but if his ontgoings are raised, as ultimately they 
must be in the same proportion, the rate of his profits 
will not be increased. The amount of his profits will be 
greater, but he will in reality be no richer than before, 
because the increased amount will purchase no more of 
the necessaries of life than the smaller nominal amount 
which he now receives... .. As regards the agricul- 
tural interest, the change will affect landlords and tenants 
variously. By the prcprietor who cultivates his own 
lands an improvement will be instantly experienced. .. . 
tent and profits will increase in money value, but after 
the change has been fully effected, the increased amount 
will go no farther than the present amount in the pur- 
chase of commodities and the expense of living. To the 
tenant who has just entered upon a lease, for suppose 
twenty-one years, at a fixed money rent, the change will 
bring twenty-one years of increasing wealth and pros- 
perity. ‘To the landlord, who must wait until the expi- 
ration of this term for an increase of rent, and who must 
in the interval pay double for everything he consumes, 
with increased rates and taxes, and interest and jointures 
not diminished, the change will bring twenty-one years 
of hardship and privation. After the lapse of this period 
neither party will be a gainer. In the case of the clergy, 
whose incomes rise and fall with the average money 
price of corn, the change will be little felt. Not so with 
naval and military officers, judges, civil functionaries, 
and all who have fixed pecuniary incomes, &c., &c. .. . 
In a word, during the ig a of the change, the pro- 
ducing classes will be the gainers, and consumers will be 
the losers. The former will benefit temporarily—the 
latter, at least those of them who live upon fixed incomes, 
will suffer in perpetuity. Debtors will get richer, cre- 
ditors will get poorer. Production, in all the departments 
of industry, agricultural, and manufacturing, will be 
powerfully excited and stimulated. The creation and 
accumulation of capital, meaning by capital not gold and 
silver, but materials, provisions, &c.,.... will be the 
ultimate consequence of the gold discoveries; and in 
this, rather than in the direct and immediate effects, the 
true value of these discoveries will be found to consist. 


To the question, “‘ Why not put an end to all 
doubts and anxiety on this subject, and obviate 
all future difficulties, by making silver the sole 
standard of our money ?’’—our author replies, that 
this question involves : 


Not considerations of expediency alone, but the far 
higher considerations of equity and good faith. The 
legislature has now the power to a great extent simply 
by letting things alone, without violating any principle of 
justice, or trenching upon any law of God or man, to free 
the over-burdened industry and resources of England 
from the incubus by which they have been so long and 
so grievously oppressed. Would Parliament be justified 
then, in stepping in to prevent things from taking that 
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If other nations adopt it, and gold, as there 
is every reason to expect, depreciates in value, it 
is not very clear how foreign commerce is to he 
carried on unless we follow their example. 

Mr. Stirling’s book, be it remembered, deals 
comprehensively with the whole question, and 
may be read with profit by all who are desirous of 


sure. 


obtaining a complete view of the subject. Though 
we cannot endorse the whole of his opinions, we 
can commend his work to the thoughtful conside- 
ration of our readers. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin. By H. B. Stowe. With Twenty- 
seven Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Esq. 
London: John Cassell, Ludgate-hill. 1852. 


Grorce CrvurksHanKk, in the illustration of this 
edition of ‘‘Uncle Tom,” has displayed his usual 
talents. He is excellent in his delineations of the 
humorous and comic scenes, but not so successful 
in those of a sober and pathetic character; there 
is vigour, life, action, however, in them all, and 
they would tell the story almost without the text. 
This volume is enriched with an account of the 
authoress and her family, and being handsomely 
got up, will be a favourite with the public. 


-_ + 


Katie Stewart. A TrueStory. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1853. 


We have here a singular and characteristic Scot- 
tish story, most agreeable to read, and pleasant to 
recollect. Katie, the heroine, is the lively, merry- 
hearted, wayward, and fascinating pet child of a 
Scotch farmer. Everybody loves and humours 
her, and she has her own way always, and a de- 
lightful way it is. She is taken from home to 
reside with the Lady Anne at Kellie Castle, where 
she grows from a beautiful child to a lovely woman, 
and where she has admirers among the occasional 
visitors to the castle. She turns a cold eye, how- 
ever, upon them all, and true to the instinct of her 
nature and her humble class, waits for the inevi- 
table he, who comes at last in the person of Willie 
Morison, a sailor, whom she finally marries, as she 
says, to save both their hearts from breaking, and 
who makes her a good husband, as in duty bound. 
The charm of this story lies in the faithful and 





course which nature and Providence appear to have be- 
neficently determined they should tak 

that all questions in connection with our public and na. | 
tional burdens are to be resolved by an appeal to expe- | 
diency alone, would it be just to oblige private individuals, | 
who have contracted pecuniary engagements under sti- | 
pulations adjusted with reference to one standard of 
money, to liquidate and fulfil their obligations according 
to another standard ? 


e? or, assuming | 


This is a very eloquent disclaimer, and sounds 
well: but what becomes of equity and good faith 
if nature and Providence should combine to make 
wold as plentiful as the commonest of metals? Is_ 
the creditor and the mortgagee to accept of mere | 
rubbish in payment of his claim, because that, 
happened to be the standard of value when the 
debts were contracted? No man will reply in the’ 
affirmative to such a question. In reference to a 


recurrence to a silver standard, it may very well | 
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of chil 


them amusement, and excite the imagination with- 
be that England shall be forced into such a mea- | out corrupting it. 


life-like pictures it presents of Scottish character, 
and customs, and manners, and modes of life. 
Many of the individuals introduced are, no doubt, 
accurately sketched from nature ; ‘and their proto- 
types are to be found at the present hour in the 
rural districts of the north. The volume is hand- 
somely printed. 

Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Lamp, and Sinbad the 
Sailor; and Far Famed Tales from the Arabian 


Nights’ Entertainments. With Illustrations. Lon 
don: Addey and Co. 1853. 


Tuese are a couple of neat little pictorial editions 
of stories with which children of all ages are toler- 
ably well acquainted. They have been selected 
with judgment, and are perfectly unobjectionable 
in every respect, and may be put into the hands 
n with the certainty that they will afford 
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Paris after Waterloo. Notes taken at the time and{a monstrous evil if it were not a monstrous 
hitherto unpublished. Including a revised edition ‘calumny, as every one who has been domiciliated 
of “A Visit to Flanders and the Field.” By J.' for any length of time in French families will at 
Siureon, Boq., Advocate. epee Blackwood and onoe declare it to be—and which Mr. Simpson 
Sain, SSG O08 Lenten” 1008. ‘ought to have known by this time, having had 


Tux interest excited just now by the decease of above thirty-seven years in which to correct the 
the great Duke, with regard to everything respect- | blunders of his first impressions. Of the accuracy 
ing him, has no doubt led to the publication of of these impressions, by the way, a curious in- 
this volume. There is no denying that it contains | stance is afforded in page 238; at the plate-glass 
matter of deep and permanent concern to English-, manufactory, ‘‘I saw,” says he, “‘ the process of 
men, and such as is not likely soon to be forgotten; | stlverizing (he means silvering). The mercury is 
indeed, the fact that ten editions of the work, in a |allowed to flow over the glass, and to remain to 
less voluminous form, have already passed through | adhere for twenty-four hours.”” Now the fact is, 
the press, is a sufficient guarantee of its popularity. | the mercury is noé allowed to flow over the glass, 
The Introduction gives a graphic picture of the; and if it were, and were allowed to remain till 
state of public feeling in Edinburgh in 1815, where | doomsday not a particle of it would ever adhere, as 


all the world were breathless with expectation of 
news from the seat of war, and where, at length, 


the announcement of the victory created a general | 
holiday. Some six weeks after the battle, Mr. | 


Simpson visits the field, and while on the spot 
with the reader, recounts the history of that day’s 


' work in a manner so clear, so comprehensible, and 


everybody knows perfectly well who knows any- 
thing at all of the nature of mercury. Of course 
such a mistake as this is of little consequence, 
but it shows us that the statements of Mr. 8. 
must be received cum grano. Another blemish in 
this work, which we recommend the author to 
correct in the next edition, is the useless repeti- 


at the same time so spirited, that the dullest head 'tions of the same thing with which it abounds. 


may understand the details of the strife. The 
state of the game too, at its commencement, and 
at its fatal crisis, is shown by two excellent maps 
of the field, marking the position of the combat- 
ants both at the commencement and the virtual 
termination of the contest. As a history of the 
battle of Waterloo, perhaps this is, considering its 
laudable brevity, the most intelligible, the most 
animated and patriotic that has ever appeared ; 
and at the same time, we see no reason to question 
the authenticity of anything related. nfortu- 
nately the interest of Mr. Simpson’s book slackens 
wofully so soon as he gets away from the field of 
battle. Pictures of Paris during the period of the 
occupation by the Allies are far from what they 
might have been had the author, with such op- 
portunities, had his eyes open and his wits about 


'Thus we are distinctly informed three several 


times that “the British are the only troops in 

Europe that attack the head of a column without 

regarding its depth;’’ and there are a dozen at 

least of other good things (we suppose they must 
be called) which the author repeats again and 
again, as though imbued with the notion that the 
reader could never have too much of them. While 
giving advice, we may as well add that we should 
like to see the whole of the seven visits to the 

Louvre deleted from the volume, as being pal- 

pably de trop. 

The Society of Friends. A Domestic Narrative ; 
illustrating the Peculiar Doctrines held by the 
Disciples of George Fox. By Mrs. Greer, Author 
of “Quakerism; or, the Story of My Life.” In 
Two Vols. London: Saunders and Otley, 1852. 





him; and they smack more of the dry descrip- 
tions of the guide-books, to which we suspect no | Tuis work, in which the very slight plot of a 
small portion of the bulk of this volume is owing, domestic romance is nenilanie overloaded with 
than of actual impressions derived on the spot. | the incomprehensible doctrinal rubbish of certain 
They are further disfigured by the display of fanatical blockheads, who had or are supposed to 
silly anti-gallic prejudices worthy only of the | have had a great deal to do in the establishment 
period when John Bull hated the French, and of quakerism, is not nearly so amusing as Mrs. 
felt it his duty to hate them ‘ because they ate | Greer’s former work. The story is little more 
frogs and wore wooden shoes.” Mr. Simpson is than the narrative of a course of very pardonable 
not content with beating the enemy, but he must hypocrisy on the part of a lovely young quakeress 
abuse them afterwards; thus the military are all | who, to escape a forced marriage with a drab and 
monsters of treachery and cruelty; among the broadbrim suitor for whom she has no liking, 
ciuzens ‘domestic pleasure is never heard of, all conspires with a good-natured brother to deceive 
the virtues, public as well as private which an papa, mamma, and sister Jenever, and marry an 
English home founds and rears, exist not in’ officer in his majesty’s service. The tale serves 
volatile” Paris. Again, the ladies are such dow- | very well, however, as a peg upon which to hang 
dies in dress “that I never looked twice at any | the whole body, soul, and spirit of quakerism, as 
of them,” and that, it appears, because they have | it exists in Mrs. Greer’s imagination, and to 
ore sense than to squeeze their waists by tight | exhibit all its imperfections to the light, with 
lacing into the form of combined ugliness and no very flattering comments. The authoress, it 
disease. _ Further, “ the Parisian mother is a per- | appears, passed some fort years of her life in the 
fect ostrich. The duties and cares of a nursery Socicty of Friends, ad in her preface to the 
are her aversion, she boards her children out, that present work, she states that “a personal event, 
she may frequent the theatres, cafés, and the Boule- | com 


. que paratively trifling, was, thanks be to God, 
vards. This isa monstrous evil.” It would be made instrumental to my deliverance from this 
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delusion.” The event referred to was the dis- 
covery on her part that certain “ faithful weighty 
Friends” were guilty of flagrantly dishonourable 
conduct, for which, so far from being censured, 
she found them upon investigation, sanctioned in 
their proceedings by the practices of George Fox 
himself, their founder—and “that the conduct 
which true Christians would instantly have re- 
probated as dishonest and false, was perfectly in 
accordance with the teachings and practices of 
the primitive quakers,” who, it is said, held the 
doctrine that ‘‘it is expedient to hush up com- 
plaints when they touch persons eminent in the 
ministry.” So Mrs. Greer abandoned the Society 
of Friends, and seeks to draw others after her by 
the publication of their errors, delusions, and 
hypocrisies, which it took her forty years to dis- 
cover, ‘‘ Friends,” she says, 

profess to worship God—they worship only “nothing- 
ness,” and a silent meeting, without Bible, prayer, praise, 
or thanksgiving, is most appropriate homage to that 
idol. They profess to be Christians—they bow before no 
Saviour, but only something they call Christ, in them- 
selves. They profess to be guided by the Holy Spirit— 
they are guided by a miserable substitute, which they 
call “ best wisdom.” They profess to honour the Bible— 
they dishonour it by setting their own writings above it. 
They profess to hold the truth—for truth they have 
substituted the delusions of George Fox. 


Of these delusions, if the extracts from the 
works of that renowned enthusiast are true, fair, 
and ungarbled ones, and which we do not mean 
to question, some rather singular specimens are 
given in the pages of this narrative. Thus on 
one occasion, George had an immediate revela- 
tion from the Lord how he should wear his hair ; 
and on another, he preached professedly from the 
Lord about the slits a woman should have in her 
waistcoat. He is said to assert that Quakers 
‘(are in the same power, understanding, know- 
ledge, and immediate revelation from heaven, 
that the apostles were in,” and that they can dis- 
cern who are saints, who are devils, and who 
apostates, without speaking even a word. They 
have the Word of God, Christ, which is eternal 
and infallible in their heart, to judge persons 
and things. Writing to Richard Baxter he says, 
‘‘ Writing paper and ink is not infallible, nor the 
Scripture is not the ground of faith,” &. In the 
appendix is a copy of Goerge Fox’s will, copied 
from one in his own hand-writing, yet to be seen 
in the Prerogative Office, which appears to be the 
work of one of the most illiterate oafs that ever 
made the mistake of wielding a pen instead of a 
pitchfork. William Penn appears to but little 
more advantage ; he believes in the infallibility of 
George Fox, and supports the pretensions of the 
shoemaker prophet, in a style of equal fanaticism ; 
he nicknamed the Bible “‘ John Faldo’s Word of 
God,” and declares that all who believe in it, in 
preference to quaker teaching, are anti-revelation 
adversaries. We might multiply such samples as 
the above, to the length of several columns; but 
the reader has already had enough. We candidly 
confess that we do not relish the spirit which has 
dictated the portraiture of quakerism which these 





yolumes supply. Notwithstanding the pious 
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prayer with which Mrs. Greer closes her preface, 
we suspect that malice and resentment rather 
than Christian charity have furnished the impetus 
to her labours. They bear far too vindictive a 
tone ever to be useful, and are more likely to 
bring herself, rather than the Society of Friends, 
into bad odour. For our part, we would infi- 
nitely rather accept the picture of quakerism from 
the pen of Bernard Barton, as it may be found in 
his letters to Mrs. Sutton, contained in the posthu- 
mous edition of his works, than any delineation 
from the pencil of an angry seceder, who having 
her long-delayed secession to justify, is necessarily 
open to suspicion. In the mean time we would 
recommend our Quaker friends to revise their an- 
tiquated Scriptures—rules and minute-books, and 
purge them of the nonsensical rubbish of a fana- 
tical period. 

The Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems. By H. 
SewELL Stroxes. <A New Edition with Additions, 
and Illustrations drawn on Stone, by C. Haghe, 
from Designs by J.G. Philp. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1853. 


THE principal poem in this volume is a carefully 
polished production of no everyday order. Being 
chiefly descriptive of local scenery, it is possible 
that it may have but a local celebrity, as the ge- 
neral reader who is a stranger to the exquisitely 
romantic district which has inspired these strains, 
cannot test the accuracy of the pictures they so 
forcibly paint. But the work from its intrinsic 
merits is worthy of a wide circulation, and will 
be read with pleasure by all lovers of thoughtful 
and melodious verse. The following is a speci- 
men of the author’s descriptive powers :— 


’Tis now the hour when o’er the eastern hills 
Morn, like a blushing bride, her pearls put on, 
While the proud lark at heaven's high lattice trills; 
Now milkmaids blithe their quilted kirtles don, 
And the rough ploughman gapes, and growls anon 
As the cock’s clarion pierces his dull ear ; 
Down the green lane the lowing kine are gone 
To where the noisy brooklet bubbles clear, 

And in the folds the flock their shaggy guardian fear. 


Now may be heard, under the vantage eave 

Of trellis'd villa in smooth-shaven lawn, 

The twittering swallow that seems loth to leave 

Her procreant cradle for the breezy dawn ; 

At that soft, sweet reveillée, half withdrawn 

The muslin from the casement’s jealous bar, 

Shows a fair form more timid than the fawn, 

But with an eye that, like the morning star, 
Gleams through its lashes long, which black as midnight 

are. 


Hark! ‘tis the thunder of the early wain 
Down the paved streets, shaking the very walls, 
As the stout team their swelling muscles strain, 
While with a lusty voice the driver calls 
His long-maned comrades by their names, and falls 
His sounding thong innocuous in the air: 
The white-capt housemaids, in their dusty halls, 
Pause at the ponderous caravan to stare, 

And for the comely man a casual glance may spare. 


A number of minor poems of considerable merit 
conclude the volume. Want of room compels us 
to confine our selections from these to 
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THE WINTER MARRIAGE MORN. 
Merrily, merrily, ring the bells, 
Down Farry’s winding vale, 
And o’er the moorland’s floods and fells 
Repeat a happy tale ; 
But who hath wed this wintry morn 
No flower a maiden to adorn ? 
Merrily, merrily, still they ring, 
Folks wonder who will marry : 
The nightingale she waits for spring, 
Till spring the turtles tarry ; 
And Hymen shivers as he sees 
The icicles festoon the trees. 
Merrily, merrily, still they chime, 
The old pronounce it queer, 
The young declare that any time 
Will do throughout the year; 
And Cupid laughs and says the same, 
And seems to like the yule log’s flame. 
Love will not wait the vernal hour, 
To love all months are May; 
Old Christmas leaves his holly bower, 
To give the bride away : 
No lilies twine sweet Marian’s hair. 
But then her cheeks the roses wear. 
The illustrations of the volume, which are large 
and in the first style of lithography, add much to 


its attractions. 


An Introduction to Mental Philosophy. In two Parts. 
Intended especially for the use of Students in Uni- 
versities. By Grorce Ramsay, B.M. Edinburgh : 
Adam and Charles Black. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. Rugby: Cropley 
and Billington. 1853. 


We have only space at present to draw atten- 
tion to this work, which will be found worthy of 
a careful perusal. The first part is devoted to 
a very clever and considerate examination of cer- 
tain terms such as Substance, Quality, Quantity, 
‘elation, Cause and Effect, &c., &c., which con- 
stantly occur in the vocabulary of philosophers. 
The explanations of Mr. Ramsay are clear, suc- 
cinct, and intelligible, and leave the reader in no 
doubt as to the signification which he at least as- 
signs to the terms in question—which is more 
than we would say for some writers on the same 
subjects. In Part the Second, in a comprehensive 
chapter under the head of reasoning, Mr. Ramsay 
attacks with more boldness and vigour than any 
of his precursors, the virtue and value of the 
syllogism. Giving six instances of regular 
syllogisms, in the first figure, to which, according 
to Aristotle, all legitimate syllogisms may be re- 
duced—but of which we need quote but one fami- 
liar to all, and which runs as follows—‘‘ What- 
ever exhibits marks of design had an intelligent 
author. The world exhibits marks of design; 
therefore the world had an intelligent author” 
—he asks the question :— 


Do men actually reason thus? That they do not 
openly or apparently so reason, every one’s experience 
may convince him. . . . . In order to prove that 
the world had an intelligent author, none but a dialecti- 
cian would begin by stating “whatever exhibits marks 
of design had an intelligent author ;” but an ordinary 
reasoner would say, “ The world exhibits marks of de- 
sign; therefore it had an intelligent author.” And so in 
other cases. But, though not expressed, is not the first 


Or major proposition understood? Mentally embraced, 
though not stated in words? There lies all the question. 
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When we examine (this syllogism) we find that the ma- 
jor is a universal proposition, and this, in fact, is one 
of the laws of the first figure, as it is of syllogisms in 
| general, that one of the premises must be uuiversal. 
| Unless this be the case, no infallible inference can be 
drawn. If the major proposition be universal, it must 
embrace the conclusion, for this is only a particular in- 
stance of the same. Consequently by assuming the 
major we assume the conclusion; or, in other words, our 
first proposition takes for granted the very thing to be 
proved. And this, we are told, is the legitimate, nay, 
the only legitimate mode of reasoning! Certainly, of all 
the delusions that ever passed current in the world, this 
is the greatest ; for it is a delusion not peculiar to the 
vulgar, but shared, even now, by some of the highest 
names in philosophy. It is engendered between rever- 
ence for antiquity and respect for Aristotle and Greek, 
and in many instances it has proved too strong, not only 
for common sense, but for high intellectual power. On 
that account it is the more important that the delusion 
should be expelled. . . . . Who, I would ask, start- 
ing from the major proposition of the syllogism, would 
think of proving that Cesar, as a tyrant, deserved death, 
because all tyrants deserve death? That is the very 
thing to be proved. Whether we use the singular or 
the plural, it makes no difference, for the general term 
Tyrant comprehends as many particulars as the phrase 
all Tyrants. What can be more silly than the state- 
ment, a tyrant, any tyrant, deserves death, because all 
tyrants deserves death? But such, and no other, is the 
proof afforded us in this syllogism. These two proposi- 
tions are in reality identical; they differ only in form, 
We conclude that what, instead of proving anything, 
begins by taking for granted the very thing to be proved, 
cannot be the natural mode of reasoning. 


Mr. Ramsay follows up these hard blows by 
others equally severe, and shows that the appear- 
ance of perfect proof in the syllogism is nothing 
but a fiction, and that only where the premises 
are undeniable is the conclusion necessarily truc. 
He observes : 

The grand mistake of the syllogistic theory, then, is 
the notion that we can ever arrive at demonstration in 
reasonings about matters of fact; and in carrying out 
this notion, a form of reasoning was invented, (for in- 
vented is the word) whereby the appearance, and only 
the appearance of infallibility, was given to an argument. 
The very perfection of the proof in a regular syllogism 
shows the futility of the argument; for we know that, 
except in mathematics, there is no perfect proof; and 
consequently, the perfection can only be apparent, and 
therefore, the result of a trick. This trick, we have 
seen is assuming the conclusion in the premises. That 
a system of logic raised on such a basis, should so long 
have stood its ground, and that even at the present day 
it should have eminent sup rs, is certainly one of 
the extraordinary facts in the history of the human 
mind. 


The above few extracts will suffice to show 
that the author of this book thinks for himself, 
and is not afraid of diverging from old and beaten 
paths. We may perhaps recur to this subject 
at an carly opportunity. 


Traveller's Library, Part 36. Swift and Richardson. 
By Lorp Jerrrey. Reprinted from Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1853. 


Tuese reviews of Walter Scott’s Life of Swift 
and Mrs. Barbauld’s Life and Sek pation of 
Richardson are well known to a portion of 
the reading public. To say that they are admir- 
ably written, and form in themselves excellent 
biographical sketches of the celebrated men of 
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whom they treat, is saying no more than the 


name of the author of them would guarantee to | 


the reader. The unprincipled seducer and moral 
monster Swift is here painted in his true colours ; 
and the cautious and self-complacent Richardson 
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tish Temperance League. Edinburgh: J. B. Ro 
bertson. 1852. 

_A QUARTERLY review conducted on total abstinence 
principles, is a novelty in literature. We hope i: 
‘will have fair play, and live and prosper. With. 


has more justice done him than he ever dreamed of | out being total abstainers ourselves, we can recog. 


in his day—or would have relished if he had.— 
We are glad to see, from an advertisement on the 
wrapper of this volume that the 
a Maitre d’Arms,” by Alexander Dumas, is an- 
nounced for speedy publication in the same cheap 
series. 


Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineav. 
Reprinted from the Daily News. London: J. 
Chapman, 142, Strand. 1852. 


We are glad to see these letters collected and 
printed in a permanent form. We believe them 
to be true and faithful pictures of the present 
condition of Ireland, and as such well adapted for 
circulation at the present time. We have faith 
in the ultimate prosperity of the Emerald Isle— 
believing with Miss Martineau that there are ele- 
ments in the Irish character as well as in the Irish 
soil, which may be turned to a good account. 

The good time will come again when the storms 

of adversity have blown past, and old Ireland 

resume her lost station. Let those who fear the 
contrary read these letters and come to a more 
hopeful conclusion. 

The Drama of Life, and Lyrical Breathings. By 
J.H. R. Baitey, M.R.C.P. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Wolverhampton: Williams. 
L852. 

Ir, as we are at liberty to suppose from the Ho- 

ratian maxim on the title-page of this book, Mr. 

Bayley be a doubtful aspirant for poetic fame 

‘qui timuit ne non succederet,” he might have 

done better to have listened to the suggestions of 

his timidity than to have courted the verdict of 
the public by an appearance in print. We cannot 
compliment him upon the performances in this 
volume, which appears to be made up altogether 
of the milk-and-water stuff that constitutes the 
staple ware in the poets’ corners of provincial 
newspapers. The writer wants the most common 
of all qualifications for a versifier, yiz., a musical 
ear and sense of the harmony of rhythm. What 
can be said to such lines as the following, which 
are intended to serve as Alexandrines, in a poem 
written in the Spenserian stanza ?— 

That make the satellite sparkle, than the planet shine, 

So unlike the duplicity of elder years. 

Binds poor humanity still ever since the fall. 


We always prefer, if possible, by quoting a 
short piece entire, to let a young poet speak for 
himself; but we have looked in vain through this 
volume for a specimen likely to interest our readers. 
There és a good poetic idea in the last piece, ‘‘ The 
King of the Tide”—but unfortunately that is 
borrowed from Lord Byron. 


The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Review of Social 


‘‘Memoirs of | 


| nise the beauty of the pledge in certain cases, and 
see no harm in persuading people to forswear alco- 
hol, who are not to be trusted with the use of it. 
Much good has been done by the followers of 
Father Matthew—that we are in a condition to 
testify—and no harm that we ever heard of. Our 
good friends of the League are too much alarmed 
on the score of “ Pale Ale ;’”’ a man might almost | 
as soon get drunk on Camomile tea; and we think 
they are too hard on poor dear Robbie Burns, whi 
never had the chance of turning tee-totaller. 

The Synoptical Euclid; being the First Four Books 
of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, from the Edi- 
tion of Dr. Robert Simson ; with a peculiar typo- 
graphical arrangement, by which is exhibited, 
without abridgment of the text, a perspicuous out- 
line of each Demonstration, to facilitate teaching 
in classes and private study. With Exercises. Jy 
Sauvet A. Goop. London: C. H. Law, 13), 
Fleet-street. 1853. 

Tue plan here adopted is that of numbering the 

conclusions in every demonstration, and printing 

them in ¢talics indented. The effect is palpably 
to assist the memory of the learner, and to 
prevent the embarrassment which is the great 
stumbling-block in the way of the young student. 

A tyro with a problem to master would gladly 

make use of this book in preference to any other. 

Arbell, a Tale for Young People. By Jane Wisxanp 

Hooper. With Illustrations by James Godwin. 

London: Addey and Co., 21, Old Bond-street. 

1853. 

Ansett is the only child of an unhappy wife 

driven by ill-treatment from the home of her 

husband, an East Indian officer, whom she had 
married against the consent of her relatives, and 
by whom she is disowned. She finds her way to 

England, where she soon dies, leaving the child to 

the care of an old friend, a schoolmistress, who 

adopts and brings her up. At thirteen, she ac- 
cidentally discovers her rich relations, and finds 
that she is heiress in expectancy to Glenara Castle, 
and a fine estate; but her old grandfather, who is 
the only bar to her inheritance, will not acknow- 
ledge her, unless she will dissolve the ties that bind 
her to the benefactress of her whole life. The child 
refuses, and returns to the school, where she 
learns to practise economy in the face of a cloudy 
fortune. But the old grandfather repents on his 
death-bed, dies, and leaves her his wealth after all, 
and everything is wound up happily, as it ought to 
be. The plot, it will be scen, is little more than 

a stereotyped formulary; but the merit of the book 

—and it has very considerable merits—consists in 

the truth of the delineations of character which 

it contains, and the gencrous sentiments it incul- 
cates. It is eminently a girl’s book, and well 
adapted for a young lady's library. The engray- 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Prince of Wales Life and Educational Assurance Com- 
pany.—T'he first annual meeting of this Company was 
held on the 5th ult., at the Company's chief office, 105, 
liegent-street. Sir Thomas Howland Roberts, Bart., 
Chairman of the Company, presided. The report of the 
Directors was to the effect, “ that they have received 513 
proposals for assurances amounting to £116,367 8s. 3d. ; 
and that they have issued 373 policies assuring £74,520 
3s. 7d., and producing premiums amounting to £3,014 
lis. 2d. (out of this sum £1,574 Os. 4d. has been received 
in the last three months). That acting on their original 
determination, they have secured this amount of pre- 
miums on @ very small paid-up capital, and their having 
a few shares unsold, is entirely owing to their never hav- 
ing advertised them, or in any way attempted to force a 
sale. That their income, as compared with their current 
expenditure, shows a surplus (nota profit) of £624 18s. 4d. 
which will be transferred to an account to be called Life 
Premiums in Reserve; the sum sunk out of capital in 
establishing the Company, they propose should be paid off 
out of the Life Premiums in Reserve, at four intervals ; 
such intervals being the four next valuations of the Com- 
pany’s liabilities and assets ; they have determined on this 
course, in order that no present policy-holder may suffer 
forthe benefitof the future assured, That they have esta- 
blished several excellent agencies, and at Manchester a 
large local office. They havealsoestablished branches at 
Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Lisbon, Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Alderney ; and have one in course of formation at 
Hambro’. That with a view to popularize life assurance, 


an! render its benefits accessible to all, they have issued 
tables for weekly payments, also tables for seouring 





superannuation allowances in old age, in the same man 
ner. Further, they have commenced the system of 
assuring relief in sickness; and generally for affording 
all those advantages, now imperfectly offered by benefit 
clubs. The Report concludes by recommending a divi 
dend of 5 per cent. on the paid-up capital. 

Rent Guarantee Society.—'The annual meeting of this 
Society was held at the offices, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house, on Thursday, the 6th of January, Mr. Cuthbert 
W. Johnson, presiding. “ The directors, in their second 
annual report, congratulate the shareholders upon the 
present aspect of the affairs of the society, which fully 
confirms the opinion originally entertained of the im- 
portance of its operations, and leaves no doubt of future 
success. The experience of the past two years has 
proved the soundness of the principles upon whieh the 
society was established, and gives evidence that, ere lony, 
it will be highly remunerative to the shareholders, anil 
at the same time, equally beneficial to the owners of 
house property. During the past year, the sum of 
£1,280 2s. 4d. has been received for commission; but 
this, although more than treble that of the year 1851, 
does not represent the actual amount of business now 
in the hands of the society, as the commission on rents 
entrusted to them for collection during one quarter does 
not become receivable until the sueceeding one. On 
the 5th January, the amount of commission receivable 
by the society amounted to £1,717 10s. 11d, in respect 
of business then in the office. The directors have con- 
tinued to exercise the caution they used during the 
previous year, which is evidenced by the fact that of the 
proposals submitted to them since the establishment of 
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ninth annual general court was held on the l4th De- 
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the society, £81,179 8s. 8d., they have only accepted 
£28,333 4s.6d. They have had numerous applications 
for agencies in the principal towns, but they have not 
made any appointment beyond that at Birmingham, 
which they announced at the last general meeting, nor 
do they contemplate doing so for the present, believing 
that an ample field for the successful operations of the 
society exists in and around London. During the past 
year several additions have been made to the tithe-rent 
charge department, and at the present time the collection 
of the tithes of 15 parishes is in the hands of the society, 
and incumbents whose engagements had terminated 
have renewed their arrangements, and they and others 
have expressed themselves in high terms of approbation 
of the management of the society, and of the comfort 
and advantage to be derived to the clergy availing them- 
selves of its agency. Considerable inconvenience having 
been found to arise from the annual accounts being made 
up to the 30th November, the directors recommend that, 


in future, they should be closed on the 24th December | po 


in each year.” From the observations of the chairman, 
it appears that the difficulties experienced during the 
first two years of this society’s operations are nearly 
overcome, and that there is now every prospect of ulti- 
mate and decided success. 

Life Assurance Company.—-At the seventh 
annual meeting of this Company the Secretary read the 
Report, which congratulated the shareholders on the 
satisfactory progress of the Company. Since its esta- 


sent and future policy-holders shall enjoy the following 


privileges :—“ First. All policies that have subsisted for 


five years, shall thereafter be free from objection on the 

und of any informal or incorrect statements 1n regard 
to the health or habits of ba parties te i mega 
All ons engaged in military or naval service, an 
all caenn Pe + in the militia, shall be at liberty 
so to serve withont extra premium, and without the 
necessity of obtaining licenses, so long as they remain 
within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire. 
land.—Third. In all assurances held bona fide upon 
the lives of others, policies shall be free from forfeiture 
on account of acts or deeds of the parties whose lives are 
assured, provided the ordinary premiums be duly paid, 
and the premiums for extra risks, whenever these are 
ascertained.” 

National Mercantile Fire Assurance.—At the annual 
meeting of the above Society at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, the Secretary read the following re- 
rt:—* Gentlemen,— Your directors in accordance with 
the deed of settlement have to submit to you a report 
of the progress of the Society during the past year, and 
of its pecuniary condition, on the 30th ult., the day on 
which the current year expired. The statement of re- 
ceipts and disbursements in which these are shewn has 
been made out as heretofore, shewing the progress of 
the Society, as regards receipts, claims paid, and expendi- 
ture for each year, by which its present pecuniary posi- 


‘tion, and the relative progress made, can be seen by in- 





blishment, the Directors had received proposals to the 
amount of £1,059,820, out of which 1268 policies, cover- | 
ing assurances for £561,374 7s. had been selected and | 
completed, and in respect thereof £15,587 8s. Gd. had | 
been received for premiums. On the other hand, the 
claims during the same period had been only £6,683 10s., 
being at a smaller ratio than 24s. per cent. on the 
amount. The Directors had minutely and carefully con- 
sidered the exact position of the Society with reference 
to the bonus to be divided, and upon that subject called | 
upon Mr. Neison, the actuary, to read his report as to the | 
result of the investigation he had made for the guidance 
of the Board. The usual dividend of five per cent. on 
the paid-up capital was again recommended. Mr. Nei- 
son read his report, from which we extract the follow- 
ing :—* Gentlemen,—I have examined the various docu- 
ments submitted to me, showing the progress of the 
Company since its establishment in 1846, and I consider 
the results highly satisfactory. The assurances effected 
within the last three years exceed in amount those of 
the first four years by about 23 per cent. From the 
detailed statement of the valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company, made in terms of the deed of 
settlement, it will be found that, without anticipating a 
single farthing of the pfofits to be received on the future 
business of the Compafy, either in respect to premiums 
on existing policies, or on those which may be hereafter 
effected, there has arisen on the past monetary transac- 
tions of the Life Assurance fund, a surplus which would 
enable the Directors to make an addition to the general 
fund at the rate of about 3s.6d. per share, and a bonus 
onthe profit polizies of about £1 13s. 4d. per cent. per 
annum. The resultof the survey of the present position 
of the Company is most encouraging, and cannot fail to 
be satisfactory to all parties interested in the progress of 
the Institution.” 


Edinburgh Life Assurance Company.—The twenty. 





cember last, within the Company's office, No. 22, George- 
street, Ediburgh, (Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, 
Bart. M.P., Vice-President, in the chair), when a highly 
satisfactory report, by the directors, for the year ending 
3ist of August last, was read to the meeting, containing 
the gratifying announcement of a large increase both in 
the number and amount of new insurances, and the 
progressive improvement in all the branches of the com- 
pany’s business. The report was unanimously approved 
of, and the following resolutions were announced as 
having been adopted by the directors, by which the pre-' 





spection. The Society has now been in operation four 
years, during which period it has assured £8,440,550, or 
an average annual sum of £2,110,138, During the same 
period, as set forth in the statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements, the Society has paid in claims £18,782 Lis, 
or an average annual sum of £4,683 3s. 9d. being at the 
rate of 4s. 5d. per cent. on the sums insured. This 
per centage is greater than that reported last year, which 
is attributable entirely to four or five heavy losses which 
the Society suddenly sustained in a few days during the 
month of October last. The progress of the Society in 


_ respect to new insurances will be evidenced by the follow- 


ing comparative statement. 
Sums assured in 1849 wees £1,015,530 0 0 
1850 =... ~—s«i1,909,460 0 0 


” ” 





” »  ILsol 2,473,560 0 0 
” » 1852 3,042,000 0 0 
ee £8,440,550 0 0 


showing a steady increase each year.” 

National Provident Institution —The following are a 
few extracts from the Report read at the annual meeting 
of the members of this Institution, held at the London 
Tavern in December last. The Directors report the con- 
tinued prospérity of the affairs of the Institution, anda 
large accession of members during the past year. In the 
year ending the 20th November last, 1127 policies have 
been issued, the annual premiums on which amount to 
£17,726 4s. ld. The annual income is now £206,700 
lls. 5d. The number of deaths since the last report has 
been 99, exceeding only by four the number reported tbe 
preceding year, notwithstanding the great increase in 
the number of members since that period ; the Directors 
trust they may refer to this favourable rate of mortality 
as evidence of due caution in the acceptance of proposals 
forassurance. In the exercise of their best judgment in 
this respect, aided by the valuable advice of their medical 
officers, the Directors have considered it prudent to de- 


| cline 94 proposals during the last twelve months. The 


claims arising on account of the deaths now reported 
amount, together with the bonuses thereon, to £48,897. 
The accounts for the year ending the 20th November 
last have been duly audited. The balance of receipts 
over disbursements is £137,193 7s. 34d., by which the 
capital stock of the Institution is increased to £875,686 
5s. 7d., which is invested in real and Government Secu- 
nities, with the exception of £14,739, adfanced on loan 


to members on security of their respective policies, in 
-accordance with the Act of Parliament passed in 1850. 
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